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THE SOCIOLOGISTS’ POINT OF VIEW. 


Tue fact which has begotten sociology is a dawning social 
consciousness. As in no previous age of the world’s history 
men are with one voice inquiring ‘‘What are the facts and the 
forces that make or mar social life?’’ Sociology is not, like 
many of the systems of thought that have attracted men before, 
the amusement of recluse philosophers. Sociology is a frank 
attempt to assist in supplying a real popular demand. It springs 
from the people’s thought, not alone from the lucubrations of 
closet speculators. At the same time sociology attempts to 
inform and control the very popular thought by which it has 
been inspired. The concrete popular demand is for specifics 
Sociology is devoted to showing that specifics, if they could be 
invented, would not long satisfy the demand, and it is further 
bent on showing that something may presently be had better 
than specifics. 

Practical men of all sorts and conditions are beginning to 
inquire whether social conditions may not, to a thus far unsus- 
pected degree, be like our food, our clothes, and our shelter — 
something to be thought out, and planned, and systematically 
constructed. More men than ever before are at least dimly 
aware that it is needful to give deliberate thought to social 

Vide JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, July 1895, “‘ The Era of Sociology.’ 
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arrangements, instead of allowing society to happen into shape. 
This more general perception is spurring the sociologists to 
perfect their methods. Popular unrest and scientific curiosity 
are together asking the question ‘‘ What are the inside facts 
about human society?’’ The first division of the work which 
the sociologists are undertaking is the task of making clear to 
the different kinds of people who are trying to solve social 
problems what division and organization of labor is necessary in 
order to progress as fast as possible in answering this general 
question, with all the minor questions which it involves and 
implies. 

This paper is addressed, not to specialists, but to the many 
thoughtful students of social questions who are anxious to know 
whether there is some best way of thinking about social relations. 
Nor is it my purpose to glorify sociology and sociologists. Only 
a very small fraction of the people who are doing the work 
which is necessary before searching questions about society can 
be answered are now or are likely to be called sociologists. The 
sociologists are one class among many workers in a common 
field. The whole field, not a narrow portion of it claimed by 
particular specialists, interests members of society in general. 
Yet in some respects the sociologists have more in common with 
the non-professional many than have any other group of tech- 
nical students of society. The point of view of the sociologists 
is that of the social person of every sort, rather than that of the 
specialist. For this reason it is worth while to explain with the 
least possible technicality, not what the sociologists claim as 
their peculiar province or mission, but rather the point of view 
which the sociologists think everybody should occupy who ven- 
tures to hold or to seek opinions about any kind of social rela- 
tions. 

The starting point of the sociologists, then, is frank belief 
that the best of us are as yet comparatively ignorant about the 
inside facts of society, and that thoroughgoing study of society 
is necessary. The majority of the people in the world have yet 
to be convinced that study of society is important. I might 
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discuss those scholars who more or less directly contend that all 
necessary study of society is sufficiently provided for. I am 
just now more concerned with those unscholarly persons who 
either tacitly or expressly set themselves against the necessity 
of any study of society atall. ‘‘Why need we study society ?”’ 

The first answer to this inept question would seem to be on 
the face of the fact that nature is one factor and society anothe1 
with which every human being has to deal. If it is profitable to 
study nature, it surely is to study society. Society is simply all 
the people together in any part of the world which may be 
thought of by itself. ‘Society’ is our town. It is the United 
States. It is the group of'civilized nations with which Amer- 
icans have intercourse. It is again the whole human family. If 
we do not use the word in the remote sense that places “society” 
beyond the range of ordinary interest, it seems that the word 
means only something so very commonplace that study of it is 
rather beneath what we suppose to be our dignity. We have 
‘society,’ like the poor, always with us. It is perfectly familiar. 
Why study it? 

People have asked the same question about all familiar things 
when it was first proposed to study them, and build up scientific 
knowledge about them. People had breathed air, for example, 
thousands of years before it occurred to anybody to study air. 
When scholars began to talk about studying air ordinary people 
laughed at them. ‘The idea of studying air! Why not study 
something worth while? Everybody knows all about air.”’ It 
proved, however, that nobody really knew much of anything 
precisely about air. People did not so much as know that air is 
heavy, that it is elastic, that it is a mixture of gases, etc. 
People said the same thing when scholars talked of studying 
water, either physically or chemically. They said the same thing 
about the beginnings of the study of plant and animal life- 
biology. President G. Stanley Hall is fond of recalling the 
farmer to whom some students of biology had applied for help 
to find frogs for study. ‘‘What is there to study about frogs? 
I know all about frogs myself. I’ve got a whcle pond full of 
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them down there.” So our very familiarity with society has 
kept us from stopping to think about society in a way to make 
us understand society. 

Possibly this needs to be illustrated. We of course get 
sophisticated in society so that we know how to carry ourselves 
in a certain customary fashion. We knowwhere to get ordinary 
wants supplied. We go to butcher, and baker, and candlestick- 
maker, and tailor, and seamstress, and doctor, and lawyer, and 
printer, and actor for their different sorts of service; and we sel- 
dom call upon one of these for work that belongs to another. If we 
do blunder and confuse these different people we make ourselves 
ridiculous. 1 was in a confectioner’s on State street the other 
day when a young women came in with a bottle and asked the 
soda-fountain attendant for some cough medicine. The sales- 
women all giggled and the customers arched their eyebrows with 
most superior airs. The young woman did not show ordinary 
practical acquaintance with society. But suppose one of those 
clerks or customers had been asked to explain how it comes 
about that there is a confectioner on one corner and a druggist 
on the opposite corner; how it is possible for either to pursue 
his occupation year after year without closing his shop period- 
ically and wandering far afield to gather the stuffs from which 
his goods are made ; how each can foresee what sort and amount 
of his wares will be called for, and how he can have them in 
stock waiting for buyers. In all probability not one of those 
people who laughed at the unsophisticated girl could take many 
steps in precise explanation without betraying essentially equal 
ignorance. Inourthought about society most of us are much like 
the English country gentleman who divided the animal kingdom 
into “‘game,” ‘“‘vermin,” and ‘“stock.’’ Such a classification 
serves the country gentleman’s purpose well enough, but how 
about the naturalist ? Plover and wild boars are alike “ game,” 
but in anatomical structure they hardly belong together. Geese 
and oxen are alike “stock,” but the uses to man which justify 
this common designation do not correspond with the sort of 
resemblances that mark members of the same zodélogical species. 
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Dividing animals according to whether our habit is to shoot, or 
poison, or work them is not going very far toward understanding 
them. 

Some of our customary divisions of men are quite as unintel- 
ligent. When we talk of the “professional classes’ and the 
politicians,” and the “business men,” and the “working 
men,” and the ‘‘capitalists,” our distinctions are possibly of the 
‘‘game, vermin, and stock” variety. We are probably dealing in 
superficialities. We are postponing good knowledge of the part 
played and the merit earned by different sorts of people. 

From the sociologists’ point of view, then, we need to study 
society because it is the surrounding, the “environment,” as the 
biologists say, in which all of us live and move and have our 
being. It is stupid and costly to let our thoughts about society 
be vague or wrong or partial. To live well we need to under- 
stand the circumstances that surround our attempts to live. The 
sociologists propose systematic study of society in order to 
develop the power and the habit of seeing society, and seeing 
into society, and seeing through and around society, for the sake 
of power to see beyond society as it exists today and into social 
conditions that may be desirable and possible tomorrow. 

Most people never see what they see. A parlor game some- 
times called ‘* Observation’”’ makes amusement out of this fact. 
A score or more ot small objects are scattered upon a tray, and 
the players are instructed to file by the table and notice the 
objects. Then, upon pain of forfeit for each omission, the players 
are called upon to write a list of the articles on the tray. The 
results always illustrate the fact that we seldom see all that we 
see. This is notoriously true of social relations. Only a few 
exceptional people have seen, for example, that a part of our 
own life is lived by people miles away, whose names we have 
never heard. Because certain men in Montana or the Argentine 
or Australia have raised a particular breed of sheep, we are able 
to wear some parts of the clothing at this moment on our bodies. 
Those distant people have been dressing us for years, while we 
have given scarce a thought to their existence. Who puts fork 
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and spoon in our mouth at today’s dinner? Not our hand alone. 
Some men have been raising wheat in Dakota, and potatoes in 
Michigan; others have been boiling salt in New York, others 
picking coffee in Java, and drying tea in Japan, and gathering 
spices in the isles of the sea; and porters have carried on their 
backs, and loaded on drays, and sails have strained, and boilers 
have steamed, and officials have inspected, and merchants have 
sworn, and traders have broken bull, and factory hands have 
labored—all in the course of setting our table. If the family 
next door to some of us in the city should move away or die, 
nothing worth noticing might be subtracted from our life. If 
those thousands of people in distant parts of our own land or 
beyond seas should stop living and working, great sections of 
our own life would cease. This is merely a specification under 
the well-known and ill-known formula, ‘‘None of us liveth to 
himself.’”” The monster known to theory as ‘the individual” 
does not exist except in theorists’ speculations. The man who 
thinks himself an independent individual has put an optical illu- 
sion in place of himself. We human beings are what we are 
because we are parts of society. What society is decides what 
we are and what we may be. 

Again, very few people have ever seen that a part of their 
life was lived a decade, a century,a millennium ago. Our life is 
not all today and tomorrow. Its yesterdays are just as really 
parts of it as any of its present moments. Society is like Tenny- 
son's brook, as of course the poet meant for his lines to say. 
Society, too, goes on forever. Persons are bubbles on the surface 
of the brook, but each bubble is a part of the brook. Each 
bubble is what it is because of the bed which the brook has 
worn for ages; because of the course of the brook from the 
source to the spot where the bubble forms; because of the soil 
on the banks, the life in the stream, the sunshine or cloud in the 
sky. In plain prose, our lives, ourselves, are atoms of the life of 
humanity that has been working to form us through all the ages. 

Suppose one of us at five years of age were thrown on 
Robinson Crusoe’s island. Suppose the waif were naked, without 
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tools, without provisions. He would not even then be utterly 
uncultured or absolutely unskilled. He would carry rudimentary 
civilized tastes and the beginnings of social tradition. Cut off 
from the body of that tradition, however, he would not come 
into his inheritance as an heir of the ages. He would have to 
begin where primitive men began, and live the fragmentary life 
that all men had to lead before life upon life had accumulated 
facilities and capacities for living. He would have to learn all 
the things about the resources of nature, their uses, the ways of 
extracting and transforming and applying them that have been 
discovered in the course of human experience. He would have 
to acquire all the arts and crafts and mysteries by which the 
world’s workers have wrought over raw material for human use. 
Thrown back upon the necessity of doing all his living for him- 
self, he would need thousands of years to acquire the tastes, 
develop the wants, and learn the skill to provide for himseif the 
food, clothes, tools and trinkets that the ordinary civilized man 
requires. In our actual brief term of life we have much life by 
being sharers of all past life. 

There are still further reasons for the study of society. 
Sooner or later thoughtful people discover that society is a col- 
lection of problems; people have to tackle these problems. 
Improvement of life means solution of these problems. In 
order to render any intelligent assistance in solving these prob- 
lems we must study society sufficiently to make the problems 
real to our own mind. 

These social problems, as proposed by complainers, and 
agitators, and “reformers,” and seers of every sort, prove upon 
inspection to be Jarger or smaller parts of certain greater prob- 
lems like these: Whatare we human beings actually living for? 
What are we trying to bring about, on the whole, as the outcome 
of living? Are we making the best use of our resources to 
reach these ends that we have in view? What is the best that we 
might live for, if we took a little wiser look into the situation, 
and calculated the possibilities of life a little more broadly and 
deeply? We cannot dissolve this social partnership if we would. 
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How may we make it closer, and better adapted to secure these 
better results? All the questions about wealth, labor, monopo- 
lies, trusts, forms of government, administrative policies, class 
relationships ; all questions of justice aud morality between man 
and man, are parts and details and variations of the great prob- 
lem of knowing society as the real fact, the largest, most mean- 
ing reality that we touch in actual life. 

One of the reasons why we have to put up with social dis- 
turbance in the place of social progress today, why we have such 
strifes of tongues and opinions instead of instruction fit to 
improve life, is another version of the answer to our question, 
viz., men are so anxious to solve social problems that they have 
no time to study society. The consequence is that their solutions 
do not solve. Worse than this, their agitations create more 
problems. The shortest way to reach ability to solve social 
problems is not to try to solve them at all for a long time, but to 
learn howto state them. To most of those who share the fever- 
ishness of our day to extemporize social solutions this programme 
seems to demand waste of too much valuable time. On the 
contrary, the men who are intelligently following this programme, 
by studying partially understood factors in society instead of 
trying to cipher out social problems whose terms cannot yet be 
definitely expressed, are making haste slowly, to be sure, but 
they are making haste. 

These propositions are so commonplace that serious difference 
about them might seem impossible among intelligent people. 
The fact is, however, that the people who are concerned about 
social questions are separated into the scientific and the unscien- 
tific class by divergence at this very outset. The men of scien- 
tific temper and the men of business methods maintain that 
realistic study of social facts simply as facts, without any inter- 
position of our opinions and feelings, is the only credible guarantee 
of the respectability of subsequent conclusions. Facts alone can 
be a reliable source of opinions. Men of the opposite type not 
only skip the work of getting evidence and sifting it; they even 
deny that such unemotional examination of facts is possible, and 
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they ridicule and denounce the men who attempt it. They have 
no tolerance for the men who want to analyze social facts with- 
out prejudice, just as the anatomist would examine impartially 
the tissues and secretions and excretions of the human body. 
They have no conception of any service that may be rendered to 
truth by calmly inspecting family, shop, school, church, state, 
club, trade, saloon, brothel, bank and mill just as the microscopist 
examines alike, without fear or favor, healthy and diseased animal 
tissue. They think they have said something wise when they 
point out that a student of society has merely made a diagnosis 
of a social condition, but has proposed no specific for correcting 
the condition. They cannot understand the scientific separation 
of processes which compels the geologist, for example, first to 
distinguish gravel from loam and from clay, then to inquire how 
each was deposited, and last of all to indulge the expression of 
individual or of collective interest in feelings of approval or 
disapproval toward either. It is no more true of the geologist 
than of the sociologist that his first duty is to understand his 
facts. It is neither his duty nor his right to approve or dis- 
approve them until he understand them. 

With all this in view from his outlook, the sociologist naturally 
differs in judgment from those people who claim superior merit 
as humanitarians and moralists for refusing toacquire the necessary 
knowledge about society, who prefer instead to scourge the air 
with exhortations to reform institutions they do not understand. 
Specific doctrines and policies about “living issues’’ are by no 
means the only nor the surest reliance for improving the world. 
The sociologist would be the last man to approve the policy of 
folding the hands and waiting until we are omniscient before 
trying to help ourselves. As public-spirited citizens sociologists 
would coéperate with all other good citizens in doing the best 
things in sight to make life more satisfactory. The sociologist 
would have men face the social duties of every day just as the 
merchant faces the questions which he has to decide. He acts 
on the basis of the best evidence he can get. He does not wait 
till he can solve all the problems of the universe; or even all 
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the immediately pressing questions of national finance. As 
scholars, on the other hand, students of society, whatever their ; 
special name, are bound to see and to show that these best things 
are of limited avail, and that in the long run the kind of intelli- 
gence which can bring about wise adjustments to new conditions 
is more serviceable and reliable than mere zeal for expedients, 
for these may serve at best only a temporary purpose. Every 
person who in the slightest degree shares the privilege and the , 
responsibility of forming public opinion ought to feel bound to 
have beliefs on all the subjects upon which public opinion must 
pass. He ought to use every available means to provide himself 
with respectable beliefs, and he ought to exert himself to make 
them influential. At the same time, if the good citizen happens 
to be a scholar, he will satisfy the sociologists’ ideas of scholarly 
balance only when he holds these beliefs at a true proportional 
valuation in the scale of knowledge. The student of society 
ought to have enough decision of character to commit himself 
both in thought and action on such subjects as the tariff, the ' 
currency, internal taxation, public policy towards monopolies, 
and the demands of the numberless “interests” that seek legisla- 
tive help. The wise student of society will at the same time, ; 
even in his most sanguine moods, steady himself with the 
reflection that the best of his beliefs and programmes about cur- 
rent “tissues” are of subordinate importance afterall. It makes 
relatively little difference what we think about specific cases. 
They may be exceptional and temporary. Our views about them 
) may become obsolete at any moment through change of circum- 
stances. It makes a great deal of difference whether we are 
intelligent about abiding relationships. Very much depends a 
upon our general outlook upon society; upon our spirit about 
life, upon insight into permanent elements of human character 
and conditions. Our personal equation in these respects will 
make us forces for evil or good, for progress or regress, in spite 
of changed circumstances. Ralph Waldo Emerson was far from 
ideal success in combining these two elements of social fitness. 
He was so much a citizen of the timeless world that he seemed 
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to thousands of his neighbors worse than useless as a New Eng- 
lander as the “irrepressible conflict’’ approached. He was so 
broadly human that he was a tardy partisan. The things that 
he thought and said seemed to the majority mystical and imperti- 
nent. Men whose narrowness was their virtue denounced his 
breadth asvice. Yet some of these same men lived to acknowl. 
edge that, at the supreme moment, Emerson was in the con- 
flict with ten thousand disciples whom he had formed into large 
true men. 

The sociologist who has exerted more influence than any 
other in France during the last thirty years got his influence by 
predicting just what befell France in the war with Prussia. He 
studied social conditions in France and pointed out the direction 
in which they afterward proved to be tending." Ability to make 
similar forecasts is the end at which the sociologists aim. They 
believe it possible so to organize and improve methods of inquiry 
about society that great gain may be made in our ability not 
only to foresee but to foreordain. To further fix the sociologists’ 
point of view, I pass then to some of their more general ideas 
about methods of studying society. 

To illustrate the sociologists’ view of the ways in which we 
must learn to study society, in order to get what we can discover 
into truthful shape, let us imagine that we are for the first time 
confronting the question, What are the inside facts of society ¢ 

Let us suppose that this question had never been asked 
before. Suppose that we had meanwhile acquired all the ideas 
of logic, and of science, and of the laws of scientific evidence 
which we now possess. How would we go to work to discover 
the inside facts of society ? 

If we had no well-established sciences of human life, or sci- 
ences dealing with men in society, to embarrass us in marking 
out a method appropriate to our task, men of modern scientific 
temper, trained under the rules which modern science has tested 
by experience, would doubtless proceed somewhat in this way : 
They would begin by taking a fair, full, clear view of the whole 
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range of facts with which their question deals. They would say 
to themselves: The thing that we want to understand is this 
immemorial complex of codperating men in which we find our- 
selves forming a part during our passing day. The fact that 
greets our eyes is that men fill the world; they crowd upon each 
other; they express in outward action their inward thought. 
This expression of thought brings things to pass. It makes 
and remakes the mold of institutions within which individual 
careers are pursued. It modifies people. It transforms all the 
human elements in the world. This human action and reaction 
is, on the one hand, never the same in two successive years. 
On the other hand, it is all one endless, incessant, indivisible 
process from beginning toend. The men on the stage of action 
never change all together and at once. They relieve each other 
in relays or shifts. There is total substitution of actors after a 
while, but by such means that unbroken continuity of action is 
preserved. It is all one long, mixed, mysterious commingling 
process. To our first view it is simply continuance. We can- 
not find its beginning ; we cannot find its end. Men have lived 
together and rubbed against each other, and so have produced 
all our ways of life, such as they are. 

Can we grasp all this in a single view that will help us hold 
it before the mind’s eye for inspection? Yes, we can sum it up 
in one word —assoctation or society —always meaning by it human 
association or society. That word gives us a unified object of 
thought. It does not explain anything that we want to know, 
but it presents the thing to be explained as a single concept. 
The implications of this concept are to be discovered, and we 
have only put the stupendously complex question in more con- 
venient shape when we reduce it to the easy form. What are 
the facts about association or society ? The term society stands 
.for all the people whose presence within the world-making proc- 
ess, at any time, earlier or later, has in any degree affected the 
process. Society, then, means the total of effective human 
beings working in their various ways within the bounds of time 
and space which our human career has occupied. It is reason- 
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able to assume that this time and space-filling reality —society 
—has exhibited some regularities and irregularities capable of 
formulation in general propositions. It is probable that human 
associations, closely scrutinized, will demonstrate qualities of 
the human factors concerned. It is likely that there are gen- 
eral principles of action and effect illustrated in all this mass 
and variety of association. It is to be assumed that if our 
minds could take in all that has occurred among men we should 
have a systematized body of knowledge about the operative 
forces wherever men are in association. It is probable that this 
body of knowledge would serve to make men more intelligent 
in the future than they have been in the past about social con- 
duct. Let us, therefore, set ourselves to know this reality, soci- 
ety. Surely by such knowledge alone may we wisely order our 
lives. 

We are supposing in all this, frst, that our hypothetical stu- 
dents of society have all the intellectual tools now at our dis- 
posal ; second, that they are entirely unhampered by conventional 
scientific divisions of territory with their traditions. Under that 


supposition the first thing which such men would plan would be 


methodical collection of facts bearing upon social reality. From 
time to time they would adopt theories about the facts, and use 
them as tools of search. For simplicity we may neglect this 
element in the process. Whether as products of pure specula- 
tion about the facts, or as generalizations of things really 
observed, students would be obliged to adopt provisional group- 
ings of facts as means of covering the ground most carefully. 
We need not attempt to prove that there is but one possible 
system of groupings adequate to organize the facts. It is by 
no means sure what will finally seem to be the best classification 
of social facts, or whether any single classification will prove the 
best. Our present outlook makes desirable, in the first place, a 
classification of facts, as, first, those that pertain primarily to 
the individual in all his characteristics, physical and psychical ; 
second, those that pertain primarily to associated individuals, in 
all associated characteristics, whether physical or psychical. 
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Proceeding along this line we should discover before long 
that the above distinction is not matched by a corresponding 
separation in fact between the human individual and the associ- 
ated individual. We should find that all persons are associated 
persons. This discovery brings with it two results: first, to 
know the individual we shall have to follow him out of himself 
into his correlations with others; second, to know the correla- 
tions which are constituted by associations of men we must 
know their elements, as these are located in the make-up of the 
individuals who produce the associations. That is, while we 
may distinguish the phases of knowledge needed by the stand- 
point — whether individual or collective— from which we begin 
a particular research, the knowledges always run into each other, 
and find themselves, at last, either as like parts of larger wholes, 
or as respectively less and more inclusive portions of the same 
whole. For instance, if we are studying the life of a town, we 
may deal in turn with its physiography, natural and artificial ; 
its industries; its government; its educational, charitable, artis- 
tic, social, or devotional institutions. Each of these portions of 
the whole called “the town”’ is meaningless or deceptive if held 
separate from the other parts. Then there may be more 
minute analysis of each of these segments or systems within the 
town, as, for example, the school system, the things so discov- 
ered being subordinate parts in one of the many large divisions 
of the group. 

In pursuing this way of approach to the inside facts of 
society we should presently find ourselves asking in turn all the 
questions which the biologist asks about life in general, and 
which the physiologist and the physical anthropologist ask 
about human life in particular. We should also find ourselves 
asking all the questions which the psychologist asks about the 
mental facts of individual action. In other words, we should 
encounter the need of developing the same sciences of individ- 
ual life which have already started into existence without any 
help from sociology. Keeping up our artificial assumption of 
entirely unconventional study, we should very likely act like an 
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army overrunning a hostile country. As fast as we reached 
these strategic positions we should detail garrisons to hold the 
territories thus occupied, z. ¢., we should detach from the main 
body of men in pursuit of the inside facts of society special 
bodies to pursue special phases of facts as parts of the whole 
body of knowledge which we are seeking. 

Suppose still that the army of students, marching and skir 
mishing under a clear-headed leader, should keep asking, What 
are the inside facts of society ? They would presently hit on th 
discovery that there are a great many facts which manifest them- 
selves only in individuals, but they are parts of a physical or a 
psychical process which can be understood only by knowing 
about reactions with other individuals. Here we should be on 
the borderland in which individual facts merge into social facts 
In other words, we should be asking the questions which prompt 
men to develop the sciences of ethnology and folk psychology, 
or social psychology, and history. Again we should discover 
that there are other facts or realities which do not in like fashion 
come to light merely in individuals. They have their incorpo- 
ration in symbols or institutions by which men are controlled. 
Such realities are language, literature, religions, philosophies, 
sciences, arts, legal, economic, and governmental systems. In 
view of these latter realities we should be prompted to ask the 
questions which have been making the sciences of comparative 
philology, comparative literature, comparative religion, com- 
parative philosophy (or history of philosophy) and which are 
likely to make sciences or systems of comparative science, art, 
jurisprudence, economics, and administration. 

A moment's inspection will discover that in all this we 
should be asking in the first instance historical questions merely, 
2. e., What have been the facts in these different subdivisions of 
human reality ? We should not long be content with questions 
of this sort. In so faras the realities are still vital we should want 
to make examinations of them also at right angles, so to speak, 
with the historical way of looking at them. We should want 
cross sections of these various groups of facts— philosophies of 
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them. Thus we should ask the same manner of questions that 
have produced, besides logic and rhetoric and psychology, polit- 
ical and juridical and economic and ethical science. 

If we review this hypothetical course of study we see that 
we have thus started without conventional restrictions, but led 
on by discoveries in the facts themselves we have gradually 
separated the things worth knowing about the facts into divi- 
sions closely corresponding with the departments of knowledge 
that have come into existence experimentally. 

Not referring at present to any further divisions of knowl- 
edge, but supposing for the sake of argument that the above 
named cover the whole territory, would the examination thus 
outlined finish up the list of questions which our minds would 
propose? Asa matter of fact very few persons have ever felt 
the need of going beyond some one or two of these divisions of 
inquiry. In pursuing knowledge within one of these territories 
most men find occupation difficult enough, and so, either from 
lack of curiosity or from inability to satisfy curiosity within their 
special field, they never feel impelled to pursue inquiries further. 
Occasionally a man has placed himself outside the group of 
facts which he knew best, and has tried to put them into intel- 
ligible relation with other facts which he knew. Cases in point 
are the so-called philosophies of history. From various theo- 
logical, philosophical, or scientific grounds their authors have 
tried to find a nexus between seemingly chaotic events. 

Let us suppose ourselves to have reached the point in social 
inquiry where we are eager to combine the results of historical 
research about many different kinds of facts into a clear revela- 
tion about general social influences. We have not thereby 
created a demand for knowledge of distinctively new subject- 
matter. We have discovered our need of further organization 
of what is known about the old subject-matter. This demand 
will surely call for additions to the things known, and also for 
new processes in organizing this increasing knowledge. In these 
new processes new questions will be proposed, and they will 
reach out after entirely new answers. 
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For instance, suppose we have been asking some historical 
questions about a given period, say the beginning of the French 
Revolution. Let us suppose that we have asked and answered 
the question, What caused the French Revolution? Now the 
question arises, What causes revolutions? Here is a new prob- 
lem, and the previous inquiry does little to solve it. In the 
first place we find ourselves bound to search for a clew to the 
character cf revolutions. What isa revolution? In one case it 
is a change from pastoral industry and nomadic habits to agri- 
culture and fixed settlements. In another case it is a change 
from patriarchal to kingly government. In another the dis- 
placement of one religion by another. Again it is the over- 
throw of a dynasty, or of a theology, or of an economic theory, 
or once more it is the enlargement of the sphere of social opera- 
tions, as by the discoveries of the fifteenth century, or it is the 
displacement of mechanical agencies by others, as in the indus- 
trial revolution of the present century. What is a revolution? 
It is a change within society, profoundly agitating and reorder- 
ing the members of society. It is as manifold as the possible 
ways in which society may be changed. What causes revolu- 
tions? Our few and meager studies in history furnish us here 
and there a single case in point, but no sufficient basis of induc- 
tion. In one case it is intolerable oppression. In another it is 
successful war. In another, famine. In another, fanaticism. 
In another, dogmatism. In another, decay of faith. In 
others, greed, love of adventure, race jealousy, dynastic pride, 
political expediency, commercial ambition, or an outbreak of 
sheer social madness. The historian of a certain type fulfills 
his mission if in one case he fully makes out the actual cause 
or causes of a single revolution; say the oligarchic revolution 
of the Thirty in Athens, the Gracchian revolution in Rome, 
the successive revolutions under the Casarian empire, the 
deposition of the Merovingians, the ecclesiastical revolution 
under Hildebrand, the religious revolutions of the sixteenth 
century, the revolution of the continental state system at the 
close of the eighteenth century, the social revolutions in 
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England, Russia, and America, enfranchising artisans, serfs, and 
slaves. 

Surveying such a group of realities we come to see that 
among associated men there are innumerable changes similar in 
form, dissimilar in substance, and as yet unaccounted for in 
cause and operation. We simply suspect at the outset that there 
are certain kinds and numbers of influences operating in all 
associations to bring about these like, yet unlike, results. It may 
seem rash and utopian to propose an effort to make these forces 
intelligible, yet this is precisely what the sociologists demand. 
They claim that knowledge about society is merely stray 
glimpses shot into scattering incidents of human life, it is 
abortive pedantry, it is dallying with stray fragments of infor- 
mation, unless it is so organized that the largest truth present in 
the incidents is evident. This enlightening organization of 
knowledge is not history, at least in the primary sense, but it is 
dependent on history. The process which the sociologist calls 
for at this point is to the historian’s task somewhat as the public 
prosecutor’s is to that of the various detectives who work up 
evidence on a case. One man traces out a series of facts about 
the personal habits of the accused; another follows out his 
business transactions; another his private speculations ; another 
his political schemes; another certain exceptional and special 
acts which have a possible connection with the case. All this 
detective work may have been guided by atheory about the case, 
but at last, at any rate, the attorney takes these different sorts 
of evidence and weaves them into a coherent, self-consistent 
setting for the particular act in question. This combining work 
is a process quite distinct from that of collecting and sifting the 
evidence. 

So with the explanation of social phenomena. They are the 
point of intersection of many factors which we need to know, 
first, in general, as typical and constant social forces. Then they 
must be known in particular, as they emerge in the special case 
under consideration. The process of deriving these insights into 
social forces in general is so independent and peculiar that its 
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distinctness from the process of getting less generalized results 
should be beyond question. 

With the case of revolutions as a sample it would not take 
long to make a catalogue of like questions which present a whole 
schedule of new scientific problems. These are not ingenious 
riddles, of no value except for amusement. They are inquiries 
after constant and general modes of social influence. We shall 
not understand inside social facts until we have asked all possible 


questions, and have made out the truth about these social forces. 


For instance, we are concerned to generalize knowledge on such 
fundamental questions as these : What are the laws of the inter- 
play of influences that produce different types of society, such 
as the militant, the industrial, the individualistic, the collectivis- 
tic? What influences make stationary and what fluctuating 
social conditions? What conditions tend to perpetuate domi- 
nant industrialism, what to foster idealism ? What social condi- 
tions tend to make the type of persons comprising the society 
more complete and symmetrical ? What tends to the contrary 
result ? According to what principles do the different classes 
of human desires come to have varying proportions of influence 
in society? What are the forms in which human associations 
arrange themselves, and what are the laws of reaction between 
these mere forms and the psychical forces which produce them ? 
Are there discoverable principles that express the laws of the 
influence of individuals upon institutions, and, conversely, of 
institutions upon individuals ? 

These are not questions which seem to be connected with 
living human interests. Answers to them seem, moreover, 
beyond the reach of the human mind. Certain people find it 
hard to believe that if answers could be found they would have 
any bearing upon human pursuits. To the sociologist, however, 
these questions have an importance like that which the physicist 
finds in primary problems of mechanical action. Men first 
laboriously invented the lever, the wedge, the wheel and axle, 
the pulley, the screw, and the inclined plane. For centuries 
they used them without thinking much beyond or about them. 
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Then a few people began to be more comprehensive in their 
thinking. They tried to detect and define the elements of force 
that operated in these primitive machines. They tried to make 
general formulas of their actions, and gradually there evolved 
from simple practical mechanics the modern type of physicists, 
who in turn make possible the development of more skilled and 
resourceful mechanics. Precisely parallel is the programme of 
the sociologists. Men have been going throvgh the motions of 
association for untold centuries, but have thought comparatively 
little about those motions, the forces that sustain them, or the 
results that they produce. The type of thinkers has now 
appeared that will try to define and generalize these social forces, 
their forms of actions, and their products. Their purpose is to 
make society so intelligent about itself that it can presently 
direct its acts toward more rational aims, and can organize indi- 
vidual effort for more effective codperation. 

It has no doubt appeared in the foregoing that two general 
questions about the facts of society are inextricably involved 
with each other, viz.: first, how did social arrangements come to 
be as they are? Second, how does it come about that social 
arrangements stay as they are? The latter question seems to 
assume what is not true, but there is a phase of reality corre- 
sponding with the assumption. The former question sums up 
all the inquiries that belong to history in the broadest sense, as 
Herbert Spencer has outlined the business of history. Dr. 
Lester F. Ward has supplied a better phrase, when he groups all 
these facts and interpretations under the head “‘social genesis.” 
The latter question sets in motion all the investigations which 
the sociologist would group under the general title of “social 
statics.’’ Professor Ward has also clearly shown that the gen- 
eral truths formulated by genetic and statical interpretation of 
social facts may be grouped together under the term ‘social 
mechanics." Each of these groups of inquiries casts light on 
the other, and it is probable that progress toward final results 
will be by means of parallel advances toward settlement of the 
two sorts of questions. Thus each manifestation of a social 
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force, as in “imitation,” “social supremacy,” “consciousness of 
kind,” raises first the question, What is the force behind the 
manifestation ? and then the question, What réle has this force 
played in the past, and what rdéle does it play in the present? 
All study of what has been and of what now is in society falls 
within one or the other of these divisions of inquiry, or it is a 
combination of them. 

What inferences should be drawn from this survey of social 
study, as the field would present itself to a naive mind equipped 
with right methodological principles, and unspoiled by conven- 
tions and prejudice? In the first place, the inference that preten- 
tious generalizations about laws of social progress or social order 
must be regarded with grave suspicion, until the facts of human 
experience have been much more thoroughly canvassed than they 
are likely to be for generations tu come. In the second place, 
that in preparation either for practical judgments upon immediate 
social conditions, or for larger philosophical generalizations of 
more typical conditions, it is worth while to acquire breadth and 
poise of judgment by the largest possible familiarity with what 
is known about social cause and effect in the past, and about 
reciprocal social influences in the present. In the third place, 
there is no likelihood that anybody will reach any central fact 
from which by deduction we can answer in detail, from general 
to special, the questions involved in the inquiry, What are the 
inside facts of society? There is accordingly no short cut or 
royal road to a comprehensive sociology. The sociological 
problem is in the first stage a collection of minor problems, 
either historical or contemporary. The people who will make 
permanent contributions to the development of social philosophy 
are those who will have patience to select distinct problems, and 
work upon them until the last available evidence is collected, 
and the results are in shape to be organized into the whole body 
of social explanation. There is no special kind of fact which 
deserves to be called sociological par excellence in distinction 
from historical, or ethnological, or economic, or political, or 
demographic facts. There are uses of the facts, correlations of 
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them, which take them out of the range of the special sciences. 
There are other facts which, when collected, may become the 
material of codrdinate sciences not yet developed. There are 
also kinds of facts which are needed to fill out a complete sched- 
ule of social knowledge, but might not become the recognized 
preserve of any special science. Such, e. g., are facts which are 
likely to constitute sanitary science; facts foreshadowing sciences 
or departments of knowledge about dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents ; facts about the conditions of labor; facts about the 
effect of physical and moral conditions of labor upon all the 
other elements of life; facts about the reactions between all the 
other institutions of society, from the family to the government ; 
and last, but not least, facts about the judgments and standards 
of judgment that prevail in the living generation. In these last 
are the springs of social action. 

It may be said that every kind of fact thus referred to falls 
within the province of some science other than sociology. Even 
if this were true, the like might be said of every fact with which 
the science of medicine has to deal; yet the professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine has distinctly different problems 
from those of anatomist, physiologist, morphologist, chemist, 
etc. The like is also true of geology, whose facts are the proper 
material of physics, chemistry, paleontology, mineralogy, petrog- 
raphy, etc. The room for sociology is found in the need of 
making larger combinations of social facts than are proper in 
sciences which necessarily proceed by abstraction. 

It is not true, therefore, that problems of sociology fall 
within the province of other sciences. Sociology attempts to 
do what the more special sciences of society have very properly 
refused to do, viz., it confronts real conditions, while the other 
sciences deal with abstractions. But while abstraction is a 
necessary step to knowledge, it is not the final step. So soon 
as economist, political scientist, moralist, statistician, demog- 
rapher, or sanitarian undertakes to explain, or in any way to 
deal with a whole social condition as it is encountered in reality 

for instance, the relation of a school, a saloon, a trust, a 
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political boss to the whole plexus of social relations—he steps 
out of his special province to tread a different soil, talk a differ- 
ent language, use different tools, and work at different tasks 
from those of his specialty, and then his abstraction will lead to 
perversion unless it is harmonized with other abstractions. This 
harmonizing, or synthesizing, or integrating process has not yet 
been sufficiently provided for in social science. In other words, 
the sociologist maintains that specialism is partialism unless it is 
organized into realism. The sociologist demands, therefore, that 
the light of all special social knowledge shall be thrown upon 
the actual activities of living men. He is trying to organize 
attempts to achieve perfectly adequate social self-consciousness. 
If he actually proceeds with this end in view, a sociological 
scholar may choose between several sorts of alternative. He 
may devote himself exclusively to problems of a very special 
nature—like the relation of various types of liquor legislation 
to the morale of citizens; or the social influences peculiar to 
rural settlements; or the positive and negative factors apparent 
in the process of adjustment between whites and blacks ina 
given community; or he may devote himself to the quite differ- 
ent task of organizing and formulating various kinds of results 
from such special researches, or from more general investigation. 
There is no basis for sociology in addition to the collection and 
interpretation of the general or the special facts, historical and 
contemporary, thus referred to, and the organization of those 
facts, first, into a vast system of evolutionary interpretation, like 
that of which Spencer has proposed a scheme, and, second, into 
a vast chart of social correlations, like that of Schaeffle’s Bau 
und Leben. For an indefinite time to come sociology as a set of 
‘principles”’ will exist only in the visions of speculators. 

With reference to all these questions of fact about society, 
and so far as the kinds of explanation are concerned which this 
paper has discussed, the sociologists are contending for a pro- 
gramme, a perspective, and a method. They ask for correlation 
and codéperation of sciences, not for liberty to substitute a new 
science. The purpose of integrating social investigation so that, 
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taken altogether, it will report the social reality, instead of dis- 
secting lifeless parts abstracted from the reality, may produce 
many new subdivisions of social science. In this connection, 
however, the sociologists are merely trying to think out 
methodically a correlation of labor which the problems for 
investigation must sooner or later compel scholars to adopt. 
They are calling upon the scattered forces of social scholarship 
to multiply their effectiveness by recognizing the economy of 
appropriate method. The valid methodology of all the inde- 
pendent social sciences, organized from the point of view here 
outlined, and reinforced by the study of every actual concrete 
condition that contains any exhibit of permanent social forms 
and forces, must constitute that method. In conformity with 
this method each of the older divisions of research into facts 
about society not only retains its importance but greatly 
increases its importance. In isolation, sciences, or divisions of 
knowledge, or groups of investigations and conclusions, are 
meaningless. Organized so that each complements the rest 
they become eloquent. The point of view of the sociologists 
focalizes all possible researches about social facts into a com- 
posite picture of the whole reality. 

As was said at the beginning, it is not the purpose of this 
paper to explain the distinctive work of sociologists. We have 
been dealing with the demands of correct method upon all kinds 
of scholars who have a part in explaining society. It must not 
be inferred that the sociologists thus read themselves out of the 
list of needed students of society, or that they merely give 
themselves a new name, but are only duplicating the work car- 
ried on under other names. On the contrary, they insist upon 
the need of correlating positive investigation of social facts 
because the problems which they want to study must remain 
insoluble enigmas until more positive evidence is gathered and 
organized. From the sociologists’ point of view the hardest 
problems, and the ones closest to human interests, will remain 
to be solved after all that has been outlined above is realized. 

In sociology, as in all the physical sciences, there are 
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scholars who think that learning loses caste if it lends itself to 
any human use. These worthies should be humored as patiently 
as may be, and not taken too seriously. They do not materially 
weaken the general truth that present sociology frankly proposes 
the improvement of society as its final purpose. It would not 
require much argument to show that this purpose must evidently 
encounter distinct problems after all questions of fact have been 
answered. The great service and merit of the sociologists thus 
far has been in contending for correlation and integration of 
knowledge, and in pointing out that time will be saved in the 
end by making sure of our evidence. This is, however, a matter 
of method. After all available knowledge of society shall have 
been set in order the real task of the sociologists will begin. 
In addition to the genetic and the static interpretation of ascer- 
tained facts, there is another division of inquiry hinted at above, 
which had hardly been entered until certain sociologists began 
to explore it. Of all the facts with which social science has to 
do the most significant and potential are the facts about the 
feelings and judgments that actuate living men. Stripped of all 
conventionality, and reduced to most simple expression, the most 
practical question for students of society today is: What do 
living people think good for themselves, and what justification is 
there in the nature of things for these judgments? The power 
that estops or enforces all other social influence is the judgment 
that living men have accepted about what is desirable. What- 
ever may have been the prevalent form of moral philosophy, 
effective moral standards have always been the algebraic sum of 
concrete judgments about the things convenient for the persons 
judging. Not only this, but the nature of moral mechanics is 
such that when action is necessary no other test of what is good 
for men is possible. No effort for human improvement is 
rational which aims to effect improvement in human action of a 
sort not recognizable as good by the persons concerned. In so 
far, then, as we regard human conditions as dependent upon the 
volitions of the persons within these conditions, we are forced 
back to the judgments of those persons respecting desirable 
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conditions, as the standing ground of social influence—the 
starting point, the foundation, the fulcrum of progress. The 
necessary working basis of social improvement today is accord- 
ingly the body of judgments lodged in the minds of living men 
about the things that are essentially desirable. If it should be 
found that men today believe some things desirable which are 
demonstrably impossible, an obvious task of social education 
must be to chase from the popular mind all speculations after 
these impossibilities. If the things judged desirable are demon- 
strably self-contradictory, then a social and a sociological 
problem is to discover means of proving this incompatibility. 
If, however, the things deemed desirable are not opposed to 
known human uses, and are not prohibited by the facts of human 
conditions, the desire for them must be regarded as a veracious 
self-expression. It then becomes a social and a sociological 
task to interpret the desires so expressed, to find appropriate 
objects for them, and to correlate those objects into a coherent 
system of social aims. This, in brief, is the problem of social 
teleology. No one has yet fully stated the problems to be 
solved in this division of social inquiry. They are the key to 
all constructive thinking about human improvement. There can 
be no very stable theories of social action until there are con- 


vincing standards of social aim. 
AvBion W. SMALL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

No present-day effort for the elevation of society has 
attracted more attention, or been less understood, than what is 
known as the social-settkement movement. Toynbee Hall, the 
first university settlement, was founded about fifteen years ago. 
Since then the movement has spread, and there are now some 
seventy-five of these social clearing houses, of which’ forty-five 
are in American cities. Eleven of these are in Chicago. The 
Chicago settlements have formed themselves into a settlement 
federation that meets quarterly to discuss problems of city life. 

It is difficult accurately to define a. social settlement, as the 
work is so unique, differing according to the problems of the 
community. The Chicago federation spent several of its meet- 
ings in trying to formulate an adequate definition, but finally 
concluded not to be too hasty in the matter. So they left the 
forming of a definition to some future time when the settlement 
movement will have more history behind it. As what can be 
accepted as an adequate definition cannot therefore be given, a 
brief description of the events that led to the founding of Toyn- 
bee Hall will perhaps best introduce the subject. 

The university-extension movement may be said to have 
opened the way; or, to be more accurate, the university-exten- 
sion idea took root in the English universities at the same time 
that the social-settlement movement began; and both were the 
result of a dawning democratic spirit in the social evolution of 
England. It took the form of a generous sentiment in the 
English universities which demanded that wealth and culture 
should give the best it had to those who needed it most. Rus- 
kin, Maurice, and Professor Green were among the personalities 
who heralded this sentiment. The large-hearted English char- 
acter could not rest until this new idea was thoroughly explored. 
On the one hand Cambridge opened the mysteries of its lecture 
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rooms to the masses and the university-extension method was 
born; on the other hand graduate students from Oxford were 
soon in the Whitechapel district among the social exiles of East 
London, and laid the foundation of the settlement movement by 
sharing the culture of university life with those who needed it 
most. 

Edward Denison led the way in 1867, the same year that 
the university-extension movement began in Cambridge. Many 
students followed Denison’s example, and the work went on 
quietly for eight years. It was then taken up by a young econ- 
omist of unusual promise. Arnold Toynbee recognized the debt 
of education to labor, and consecrated his life to the ‘social 
self-expression of culture.” 

Toynbee aimed to raise the standard of life in the White- 
chapel district by discussing the problems of the day with the 
laboring men and teaching them the principles of political econ- 
omy. In his lectures much of the material of his admirable his- 
tory of the English industrial revolution was given to the 
workingmen at first hand. He believed that the best he could 
give was none too good for the “sons of toil.” He expected 
to learn much from their criticisms, and in testing the learning 
of the economist by the inside facts of their lives, rich in eco- 
nomic experience, he opened many avenues of social investiga- 
tion. The workingmen hated political economy. They called 
it the tool of the factory system. Toynbee hoped to help 
remove this prejudice by living out the principles of his science 
among them, and showing them by social experimentation and 
judicious teaching how the wise application of economic knowledge 
could raise their standard of living and begin to solve the problems 
that stared them in the face. He really builded better than he 
knew. The experiment proved asuccess. Although the labor- 
ing men refused to open their arms to political economy, as it 
then appeared, they accepted the man. The work Toynbee 
hoped to establish about economic theories was established 
about a personality. He gave what he was as well as what he 
had. Labor recognized the ring of truth in the gift and 
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accepted it with honest hearts. This sharing of himself, of his 
personality, of his life, was the true test of Toynbee’s work, and 
underlies the value of the social-settlement movement. 

Toynbee spent several years lecturing on political economy, 
and meeting the leaders of the workingmen socially to discuss 
problems of social and economic life. In these conferences 
Toynbee saw the great value of testing economic theories by 
the experimental logic of these muscular-brained workingmen, 
and admired their keen criticisms. One thing that impressed 
him deeply was the neighborliness of the poor, and that amidst 
ali of this poverty were to be found personalities and organiza- 
tions that, if rightly directed, could be utilized for the salvation 
of the community. With these natural agencies, by wisely 
studying and directing them, he hoped to do his principal work. 

Toynbee did not live to see the result of his labors, but 
there were plenty of young lives at Oxford that have been 
touched by his consecration who were ready to take up the work 
where he laid it down. His death seemed to be a special 
stimulus. A large sum of money was raised to carry on a per- 
manent work in memory of his noble life. A colony of univer- 
sity students was planned, splendid buildings were erected, and 
soon, with Canon Barnett as warden, Toynbee Hall began its 
work. 

The settlement idea has taken firm hold of the universities, 
and, to some extent, of the churches, during these first fifteen 
years of its history, and the residents of the different settle- 
ments, while they do not claim to rank among the prominent 
thinkers of the day, are widely recognized as those whose stud- 
ies of social conditions, and experience in trying to find the 
most scientific method of accelerating social progress are of no 
small value. Their knowledge of what is actually occurring 
within society makes their conclusions as to the most natural 
methods of reform important. This knowledge is of double 
value because it comes from within the social stream itself, and 
because every community has its own individual problems, which 
differ more or less from the problems of every other community. 
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The experiments of the different settlements will accordingly be 
modified by the problems of their neighborhoods, as will also 
their aims and methods. This may be shown by the following 
expressions from resident and non-resident workers of some of 
the important settlements. 

Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, London. 

The settlement as a whole takes no attitude on religion or national politics. 
Most of the men are political radicals. The position of nearly all on eco- 
nomic and social questions is somewhat more conservative than one might 
expect. As to religious preferences, there have been among the residents 
churchmen, nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews and unsectarians.- 
Mr. R. A. Woops, in English Social Movements. 


Hull House, 1gth Ward, Chicago. 

Hull House is neither a university settlement nor a college settlement ; 
it calls itself a social settlement, and attempts to make social intercourse 
express the growing sense of the economic unity of society. It is an attempt 
to add the social function to democracy.—Miss JANE ADDAMS, in the 
Forum, November 1892. 


Chicago Commons, 17th Ward, Chicago. 

The settlement is as little of an organization and as much of a personal 
relationship as it can be made. It seeks to unify and help all other organ- 
izations and people in the neighborhood that make for righteousness and 
brotherhood. It is not a church, but hopes to be a helper of all the churches. 
It is not a charity, but expects to aid in the organization and codperation of 
all existing charities. It is not an exclusive social circle, but aspires to be a 
center of the best social life and interests of the people. It is not a school, 
but purposes to be a source and agency of educational effort and culture. It 
is non-political, yet has begun to be a rallying point and moral force for civic 
patriotism. It is non-sectarian, but avowedly Christian, and openly coédper- 
ative with the churches.—PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, Circular. 


University of Chicago Settlement, Stock Yards District, Chicago. 


The settlement work is not the presentation of an ism or theory, but of 
life. It is carried on on the principle that what men want primarily in the 
struggle for life is life itself and not theories about life——Miss Mary 


McDowELL. 
University Settlement, New York. 


Unlike the many utopian dreams of the earlier communism, the scheme | 
have been proposing does not seek to isolate a group of families from contact 
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with their surrounding society, or to disregard the present conditions and 
motives of life. On the contrary, it plants itself in the midst of the modern 
city.—Dr. STANTON COolIT, in Neighborhood Guilds. 

East Side House, New York. 

The settlement is not a machine; its education must be empirical and 
reciprocal, its ruling principle closer mutual understanding and sympathy ; 
it stands for the giving of life by life. All men of every class have something 
to give and something to get. Everyone should be eager to share his own 
and take his meed. Let the disposition to do good through others’ agency 
be supplanted as far as possible by the desire to know and to do at first hand. 

—Second Annual Report. 


Philadelphia College Settlement. 

The best thing that a settlement offers its residents is not experience, but 
sincerity of life... . . In a settlement one knows that, whether one achieves 
much or little, one has at least placed one’s life at the point of greatest 
need in the modern world, between those alienated classes which cry out for a 
mediator.—Miss VipA D. SCUDDER, in Wellesley Magazine, February 1893. 

This language, from the deep experience of the most thought- 
ful and hard-working residents, expresses what the work that has 
grown up in their neighborhood means to them; and when we 
have summed up these expressions into a general statement, we 
have the following idea of the present status of this movement, 
which might almost serve as a definition: 

The social settlement, being in nowise utopian or institu- 
tional in its aims, but empirical, reciprocal, and broadiy reli- 
gious in its method, plants itself at the point of greatest need 
in the modern city to make life more wholesome and sincere, 
the environment more elevating, and to mediate between the 
alienated classes by making a sincere effort toward adding the 
social function to democracy. 

The method of this work, as I shall now attempt to explain, 
is scientific in that it is empirical, reciprocal, mediatory, and 
positive along the lines of social evolution. It takes society as 
it finds it, and 

1. It tries to understand it, (a) by studying the real facts of 
the lives of the people, sympathetically and helpfully, (4) by 
studying the social forces of the community. 
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2. It attempts to improve the social environment by accelera- 
ting the process of social evolution. 

3. It tries to test economic and social laws by actual experi- 
mentation in turning the lives and forces of the community into 
channels that the students of social science have discovered to 
be socially ethical. 

The ideal toward which society is moving is a perfect life. 
No one can adequately define this goal, because ethical standards 
are continually changing. The best that the scientific method 
can do is to interpret existing social tendencies and forces, and 
suggest methods and principles of amelioration and acceleration. 
But these principles and methods cannot be accepted until they 
have been thoroughly tested. Utopianism, for example, is not 
ordinarily scientific, because it is not the logical result of exist- 
ing laws. The only scientific method of helping the process of 
social evolution is by working from w#thim the social structure. 
This principle holds in all departments of human activity. The 
scientific breeder of fine stock, for example, cannot adequately 
define his goal. He simply tries to discover the traits of char- 
acter he wishes to perpetuate in his stock, and studies nature’s 
method of reaching this end. He keeps on experimenting, 
modifying, and perfecting his theories as new facts are brought 
to light. 

Likewise the resident of a social settlement, wishing to pre- 
serve and strengthen certain good traits of character in a neigh- 
borhood, and to rid the neighborhood of others that are bad, 
looks to the social sciences for suggestions that will help him 
discover the forces that have worked in the lives of his neigh- 
bors. He then tries to apply these suggestions so as to per- 
petuate the traits that will raise the standard of life and morals 
in the neighborhood. Then as he gathers new facts and experi- 
ences he modifies his methods accordingly. Miss Jane Addams, 
in an address at the opening reception of Chicago Commons, 
warned us not to be alarmed if we found our ethical standards 
broadening as we became better acquainted with the real facts 
of the lives of our neighbors. This warning was true prophecy. 
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When we remember what we thought about things then, and 
what we know about them now, we realize that our ethical 
standards and methods have indeed broadened. A good illus- 
tration of this is our attitude toward the saloon. We looked 
upon the saloon keeper as the agent of immorality and crime in 
the neighborhood, and would have nothing to do with him. But 
many facts came to our attention that gave usa great deal of 
thinking to do. We found two kinds of saloons, the neigh- 
borhood and the concert type. Most of the keepers of these 
neighborhood saloons were foreigners who respected their fam- 
ilies and business, and looked upon themselves as good citizens. 
They allowed no immorality or disorder in their saloons. Many 
of these men were loud in denouncing corrupt politics, and 
wanted honest aldermen elected. 

The concert saloons were centers of immorality and crime. 
Lewdness, profanity, and drunkenness were here opened up to 
the public. Women who passed these places were insulted. 
Corrupt politicians made these dens their headquarters, and 
things were generally bad. 

When the residents of Chicago Commons took steps to 
organize a council of the Civic Federation some of the better 
class of saloon keepers asked to be admitted as members, and 
an ethical question arose. Should we reject them because they 
kept saloons when otherwise they were the type of men we 
wanted in our federation? Accepting them might mean joining 
hands with part of the liquor element. We all feel now that the 
broader ethics was good common sense. It split the saloon vote, 
closed up every concert saloon in the ward, and finally sent an 
independent alderman to the city council. We recognized a 
common ground on which both could stand. The position of 
the settlement was a protest against the spirit that masses the 
saloon element on one side and says that everyone connected 
with it must be entirely ostracized. Other cases could be cited 
where fuller knowledge of facts modified our ideas of the ethics 
of our neighbors. This continual modification, brought about 
by more intimate knowledge of the real lives and condition of 
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the people, accounts largely for two striking characteristics of 
social settlements : 

1. The residents who remain any length of time generally 
change their social point of view. 

2. There is a remarkable difference in the character of the 
work and life of the different settlements. 

In connection with the point of view from which those who 
come into residence look at the work, we have found at Chi- 
cago Commons what is probably true of most settlements, that 
cach newcomer has a different way of looking at his relation to 
things. 

1. There is the sentimentalist, who has heard what terrible 
sufferings the poor are obliged to endure, and hopes to sate 
his sentimentalism on heartbreaking scenes of misery. But he 
soon realizes that suffering is only a relative thing, and that he 
knew nothing about the real misery of the poor. 

2. There is the wealthy son of fortune, who feels a prick of 
conscience at his extravagant way of living, and hopes to satisfy 
this by living in the slums for a time. Many of these, after liv- 
ing in the settlement, have felt that they could never return to 
their old ways of life again, and have become thoughtful and 
efficient residents. 

3. There is the methodical student of economics and statis- 
tics, who cares for the poor only so far as they are able to furnish 
facts for his science. These remind us of Professor Peabody’s 
remark, that ‘science without sentiment is like an engine with- 
out steam. It is a beautiful piece of mechanism, but cannot do 
anything.” The settlement should never be looked upon as a 
statistical laboratory. The poor rarely give their confidence to 
anyone except a friend. Privacy is as sacred to them as it is to 
us, and we have no right to go to them in any other capacity 
than that of a friendly visitor. 

4. There is the young clergyman whose heart aches at the 
ignorance and destitution all about him, but despairs of bringing a 
personal knowledge of Christ to the multitude. In him the proc- 
ess of changing the point of view is most painful and bewildering. 
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But in all of these cases, sooner or later, there comes a 
change of point of view, and the resident becomes a student of 
the facts of the life of his neighborhood, and begins to study 
the social forces as they are, not as he pictured them from the 
outside. A scientific way of viewing facts has unconsciously 
taken possession of him, because he is viewing them from the 
inside. He has put himself in the social stream, and if he is a 
student at all must be scientific. 

On the other hand, this method of viewing facts and working 
from the inside with a neighborhood to discover the best way of 
improving its standard of life is a prime source of difference 
between settlements. The Hull House, for example, in a com- 
munity of Italians and Russian Jews, where less than 10 per cent. 
of the population are Protestant, and where the sweating system 
seems to center, differs widely from Chicago Commons, where 
the Italians are mostly fruit peddlers and where the Scandinavi- 
ans, a Protestant people, have a decided sentiment for independent 
citizenship. 

The residents of a settlement have two methods of carrying 
on this work—the organized and the unorganized. There is 
a feeling, especially among those who have been the longest in 
residence at the settlements, that the unorganized work is 
the most valuable and vital, and where organization is necessary 
it should simply supplement the unorganized or personal work. 
Those who believe that the settlement movement is opening up 
the correct method of social service are fearful of any tendency 
to institutionalize the work. The organized work is made the 
servant of the unorganized work. It is far better, we say, to 
study the organizations already in the community and develop 
their social possibilities than to think out some new form of 
organization and force it upon the people. The organizations 
already here have grown out of the natural needs of the people. 
No matter how much evil has crept into them, they began and 
have developed along the lines of social evolution, and have the 
principles of nature underlying them. The settlement residents 
study to find a way to turn existing organizations into the chan- 
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nels of social progress. To do this they join these organizations 
and are generally elected to offices, where they can study and 
execute with the greatest advantage. ‘Make haste slowly ”’ is 
the watchword. Join the neighborhood organization. Trace its 
history, growth, and possibilities. Then, little by little, point its 
policy. When all of the social forces already in a community 
are studied and understood, and not till then, is it safe to 
attempt many new organizations. When an important experi- 
ment in turning some social force into its proper channel needs 
an organization at the settlement, the character of this new work 
should be simply to meet some need of the community and to 
unify the social forces that can supply this need. 

Of this nature is the educational work of Chicago Commons 
and other settlements. It is more an educational clearing house 
than an institution of learning. It aims to awaken among the 
people a larger interest in educational advantages. So the 
branches taught in the night classes touch every side of life not 
already provided for by other institutions in the community. 
There are classes in 

Domestic economy.— Sewing, cooking, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, and lace making. 

Art.—Lectures with stereopticon, children s and adult classes 
in drawing and painting, sketching classes in the parks, picture 
loans and exhibitions, class visits to the art galleries—each of 
these occasions aiming to help generate a broad art spirit in the 
community. 

Music.—Choruses for children and adults, musical evenings, 
vocal and instrumental group classes, concerts for Italians —the 
very best music being brought to those who need it the most, 

Social education.—The social clubs aim to teach methods of 
social enjoyment that are healthful and can take the place of 
the dance hall and cheap theater. They also unify and supple- 
ment the culture studies, and supply the need of a higher grade 
of sociability. 

Industrial classes.—Basket weaving, wood carving, chair can- 
ing, and manual training. This work is beginning to solve the 
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boy problem. It appeals to the toughest gamin, and for the 
time being makes him quite tractable. 

Night school and academy studies.—In these classes study is 
conducted in the spirit of the family group, with the instructor 
in the social relation of an elder brother or sister. They supply 
the need of those whose long hours of labor in the shops and 
factories have robbed their lives of the intellectual and social 
element. So instruction is made as pleasant and sotiable as 
possible. A valuable test of the efficacy of the principles under- 
lying the new education is here being made. No more suggest- 
ive field of experimental pedagogy can be found than that 
opened up by the educational work of the social settlements. 

The same idea of experimental unification forms the nucleus 
of the industrial meeting at Chicago Commons. It is not a fixed 
organization, with complicated machinery of officers and com- 
mittees to furnish the necessary friction to generate heat. On 
the contrary, it is an open clearing house for the fair exchange 
of thought. “All Welcome—-Free floor—No favors!’’ is the 
watchword. One of the most radical of the radicals pronounced 
it ‘the freest floor in America.’’ Here the single taxer, the 
socialist, the anarchist, the proportional representationist, the 
communist, the Christian socialist, the clergyman, the economist, 
the sociologist, and the capitalist meet on a common floor, and 
have the extremes rubbed from their theories. No one speaker 
ever has his own way about it, for he is opposed by strong argu- 
ments from five or six different schools of opponents. These 
meetings usually take an ethical turn before the close of the 
evening. Although the debates seem very shocking to those 
who hear them for the first time, we who have observed them 
longest, and know them best, have noticed a hopeful spirit of 
toleration come, even to the most radical thinkers, after taking 
part in some of these meetings. Such a result as this certainly 
has in it a suggestion for the future safety of society. 

This function of the settlement as a social clearing house, 
where rich and poor, learned and ignorant, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, capitalist and laborer, can meet on common ground and find 
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that they are all brothers after all, is the ideal for which the 
settlement stands. To discover the inside facts of a community, 
so as to coérdinate and direct its social forces, is a work that 
gives satisfactory results and answers the demand for a scientific 
method. The settlement resident believes that the evolution of 
society is as much a process of nature as is organic evolution, 
and that a broad principle underlies all social processes. The 
practical and experimental development of this principle, in the 
spirit of humanity, will perhaps be the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the settlement movement to the science of sociology. 
Cuicaco CoMMONS. HERMAN F. HEGNER. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION FOR WOMEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


OUTLINE. 


I. Historical development of the factory system in the United States. 
a) Causes which led to the employment of women. 
4) Extent of their employment. 
II. Beginning of the labor legislation in this country. 
a) What led to it. 
6) Classes first affected thereby. 
c) Course of earliest legislation for women. 
d@) General trend of legislation for them in the various states. 
ILI. Résumé and discussion of laws in al] the states. 
IV. Tabulated statements. 
V. General results and needs of the future. 


In order to understand the meaning of protective legislation 
it is necessary to look for a little at the beginnings of the factory 
system, the causes leading to the employment of women, and the 
conditions which brought about remedial enactments. In Amer- 
ica the factory is essentially a product of the present century, 
although closely following in the wake of the Revolution, we 
see the first indications of the system. Previous to this time all 
industries except those purely domestic had been discouraged 
by the mother country. But for some time after the new nation 
commenced to think of entering into manufactures the people 
were at a decided disadvantage. They had no machinery, nor 
had they the means of making any. The English patents were 
carefully protected, and it was not until Samuel Slater came to 
America that fully equipped buildings were made possible here. 
He had been a worker for years and finally overseer in an English 
factory, and so knew the machinery thoroughly, plans of which 
he brought to this country in his head." It was owing to this 

'“The English law forbade the carrying of plans, models, or machinery to Amer- 


ica.” —WRIGHT, /ndustrial Evolution in the United States, p. 126. 
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that the process of manufacture was started in this country. A 
little later, about 1780, Tench Coxe, known as the “father of 
American industries,’ incorporated the ‘United Company of 
Philadelphia for Promoting Manufactures,” and secured the first 
spinning jenny seen in America. Ina short time he had four 
hundred women employed. 

From the very beginnings of the factories we find women 
employed. In the colonial days they were hardly an economic 
factor at all. Their labor was chiefly confined to the house and 
farm. In addition to mere household duties they found time for 
much spinning and weaving. But near the close of this period 
they came to be employed in setting wire teeth in the cards used 
in preparing cotton forthe wheel. This industry grew so rapidly 
that by 1784 one factory alone employed about 1200 hands, 
mostly women and children. In many cases the women worked 
at setting teeth at home. From the earliest times the manufac- 
ture of clothing and household stuffs was carried on by the 
women in the homes, but not as a wage-earning business, how- 
ever, as the materials produced were used largely in their own 
families. With the establishment of the cotton factories—the 
industry which developed first here—it is not strange that the 
work of the women should be in demand. Their home training 
had already made them adepts in the domestic arts of spinning 
and weaving, and so naturally they found their way from the 
kitchen wheel and loom to the large manufactories. Then, too, 
they were better fitted than men to do a great deal of the work 
connected with the new industry. Where deftness of fingers 
was required, men were certainly less skillful. Later, economic 
reasons crept in and influenced the employer in his choice of 
sex, and caused the continually increasing number of women who 
are employed outside of the home. 

Chiefly on account of the conditions surrounding women 
workers in England, there was strong opposition to their employ- 
ment in America, but the inventions’ of the age opened the 
door, and the women were glad to enter in, as the money earned 


“The inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright practically inaugurated the factory 
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gave them added independence. From the first their work has 
been supplemental to, rather than competitive with, that of man. 

Between the years 1815-1830 we may date the establishment 
of women wage-earners as a definite economic factor. And as 
the years have gone on the number of women workers has in- 
creased. 

The building of factories once commenced, the work con- 
tinued at a rapid rate. The first’ large factory with improved 
machinery was built at Pawtucket, R.I.,in 1790. Another mill was 
erected in the same state in 1795, and two more in Massachusetts 
in 1802 and 1803. In the next three years ten were built in 
Rhode Island, and one in Connecticut. By the end of 1809 
eighty-seven additional mills had been put up so that a great 
many were in operation in the opening years of the present cen- 
tury. From that time on the spread of the factory system has 
been abnormally rapid. It has gone hand in hand with the 
development of the country’s great resources. As early as 1813 
we find in Waltham, Mass., the first factory in the world that 
combined under one roof every process of converting raw cotton 
into finished cloth. It will be noticed that here we have the 
birth of the great manufactories about the same time that agita- 
tion for remedial legislation*® was sweeping over England; an 
agitation which half a century later was to stir this country to 
the depths. 

With the growth of the factory system came conditions‘ 
which were a menace to the well being of the nation, but it was 
long before intelligent citizens could be led to see that brutal 
treatment of women and children together with long hours in 
unsanitary mills was a danger to the country. In the decade 
between 1830-1840 we have accounts of vile sanitary conditions, 


system in the United States.”.—WriIGHT, /ndustrial Evolution in the United States, 
p- 119. 

*“The first place that can be called a factory was erected at Beverly, Mass., in 
1787. It was driven by horse power.”—/did., p. 124. 

? First law proposed by Sir Robert Peel in 1802. 

3Stories of the almost idyllic condition of the women working in the Lowell 
factories can hardly be regarded as descriptive of typical factory life at that time. 
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but the women themselves were powerless to effect changes for 
the better. Partly in consequence" of this the mills began to 
be filled with a poofer order of workers. In three decades 
marked degeneration had taken place in the condition of the 
life of the operatives. At last public sympathy was aroused in 
their behalf, and efforts were made to make the life more endur- 
able for women, as it is around them and the children that sym- 
pathy and legislation have alwaj$ centered. But notwithstand- 
ing the increased hardships, the number of women operatives 
grew greatly. The industrial system drew them in. The 
increase of women and the relative proportion of the sexes may 
be seen from the following table :* 


Number employed 
Year Relative proportion 
Males over 16 | Females over 15 

wees 731,137 225,922 1 female to 3.23 males 


The above statistics are for the whole country. The actual 
increase has been steady, but relatively there has been a decrease 
since 1850 as will be seen. The number of women employed in 
factories is much greater in the New England and Middle States 
than in the rest of the country. In 1890 they formed 69 per 
cent. of the women so employed in the United States. The fol- 
lowing table for Massachusetts is interesting as showing the 
increase : 


Year Number of women Percentage 

1865 32,239 Ig per cent. of men 
1875 83,207 25 per cent. of men 
1890 Women and children= to § of all employed 


In connection with factory laws, it is instructive to note the 
states employing the greatest number of women in manufacture. 


‘The opening of other occupations to women must be considered too. 
* The figures in columns 2 and 3 may be found as follows: 1850-1880, 7enth 
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The following seven are selected as being far ahead of the others 
in this respect, and we can see from these the great need of good 
legislation and watchful inspection of so large and important a 
class. 


Number cy ed 
States 
Males Females Total 
ert 492,679 | 137,190 629,869 | 22 per cent 
Massachusetts ............ 272,246 | 98,019 370,265 24 
451,417 | 76,860 528, 277 
410,362 | 31,932 242,294 
131,647 | 28,914 160,561 * 
177,471 | 28,099 205,570 | 14% “ 
Connecticut .............. 89,192 | 26,899 116,091 | 23“ “ 
| 


This host of women engaged in manufactures opens up a 
great social and economic problem. Why are they so engaged ? 
The answer is self-evident. Their work is necessary under exist- 
ing arrangements. In Europe, four millions of women are 
engaged in factory labor, and economists say they could not 
possibly do without them. Whether this should be so or not is 
an open question, but the fact remains that in this country many 
thousands of women are slaving away at body-destroying work 
and oftentimes for soul-destroying wages. 

Before passing on to the beginning of legislation, let us look 
for a little at the accompanying table showing the number of 
manufacturing and mechanical industries in which women are 
engaged, and the actual number of women employed according 
to the census of 1890, so that we may see the great variety and 
hardship of their work. 

Census, volume on “Statistics of Manufacture,” etc., pp. 5, 6, 7, 8; 1890, /ndustrial 
Evolution of the United States,C. D. WRIGHT, p. 206. 

N.8. In the figures for 1850 I have adhered to those found in the original 
census report, and copied into the report of 1880 as above (p. 8).. The figures used 
by Mr. WRIGHT in the /ndustrial Evolution of the United States, p..204, are taken from 
volume on “Industry and Wealth,” Minth Census (1870), p. 406. (See footnote.) 


Attempts to reconcile the two sets of figures seem to have been unsuccessful. The 
author writes me that he for some reason preferred those he has used. 
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Industry Number | Industry 

Agricultural implements ..... . 12 || Galloon, gimp, and tassel ma-| 
Artificial flowers.............4 2,887 1,542 
1,063 Gold and silver works....... 1,967 
Bleachers, dyers, and scourers | 649 TP 999 
Bone and ivory makers....... 171 Harness and saddle makers. . 1,551 
| §,191 3,856 
Bottles and mineral waters... . | 69 Hosiery and knitting........ 7,860 
Brass workers . 737 1,454 
Bricks and tiles. ne 68 Leather case and pocket book 324 
Britannia and japanned v ware.. 114 Other leather works......... 200 
Brooms and brushes.......... 642 Preserving meat and fruit. ... 83 
2,392 Mill and factory operatives 
480 (not specified)............ 8,186 
Candles, soap and tallow ..... 205 325 
Carriages and wagons........ 138 32 
Clock and watch makers. ..... 1,818 || Sewing-machine factory opera- 
Copper workers ............. 16 Sewing-machine operatives...| 5,805 
a re 91,479 Shirt, collar, and cuff makers. 8,660 
|| Silk-mill operatives......... 9,211 
In manufactures (not specified).| 8,651 || Straw workers.............: 2,698 
In fertilizer works............ 12 || Tobacco-factory operatives...| 5,536 
Making files, cutters, grinders. | 22 || Woolen-mill operatives...... 35.506 


It will be noticed that by far the greatest number of women 
are employed in the cotton and woolen factories, and the majority 
of these are in the eastern states. 

The struggle for remedial legislation was a long one, and it 
was fought out first in Massachusetts, which seems natural as it 
was there that the American factory system had its birth. We 
may well study the history of the reform movement there. 

As early as 1831-2 we find slight agitation, but no definite 
action in respect to women was taken until 1874, when the “ten- 
hour law” was passed. By this the work of children under 
eighteen years, and of women was limited to sixty hours per week. 
Over thirty years prior (1842) the work of children under 
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twelve years had been limited to ten hours per day, but it was 
not until 1874 that the state interfered with the work of adult 
women. The history of that enactment is suggestive and seems 
to throw light on subsequent legislation. 

The year 1845 was marked by more vehement agitation than 
had before characterized the reformers. The legislature was 
flooded with petitions praying for a reduction of the eleven-hour 
day, which was the rule with corporations. But the legislators 
met this request with the same vapid arguments in use ever since. 
Nothing more was done until 1850, when a bill came before the 
house only to be defeated. Another attempt in 1852 was like- 
wise unsuccessful. 

In 1865 we find the appointment of an unpaid commission 
of five men to investigate in regard to the hours of labor in the 
factories. This marks the birth of bureaus of labor statistics 
now found in nearly all civilized countries. A few years later 
the Massachusetts bureau was formally established. The labor 
bureaus‘ of this country rank high among the world’s statisti- 
cians and have been a great benefit to the laborers. The facts 
laid before the public have assisted in securing good legislation 


* The following table shows the states having labor bureaus and the year in which 
such bureaus were founded. 


Year | Year 
States estab- Headquarters States estab- Headquarters 
lished lished 
| 

Arkansas ..... 1887 | Little Rock | Nebraska...... 1887 | Lincoln 
California..... 1883 | San Francisco New Hampshire} 1893 | Concord 
Colorado ..... 1887 | Denver | New Jersey ....| 1878 | Trenton 
Connecticut ...} 1873 | Hartford | New Mexico ...| 1891 | Santa Fé 
1879 | Springtield | New York ..... 1833 | Albany 
Indiana ...... 1879 | Indianapolis North Carolina.} 1887 | Raleigh 
ee 1884 | Des Moines | Ohio .......... 1877 | Columbus 
ee 1885 | Topeka Pennsylvania ..| 1872 | Harrisburg 
Kentucky. .... 1892 | Frankfort Rhode Island...| 1887 | Providence 
Maine ........| 1887 | Augusta South Dakota ..| 1890 | Minnesela 
Maryland .....| 1884 | Baltimore Tennessee ..... 1891 | Nashville 
Massachusetts .| 1869 | Boston SO whose 1887 | Austin 

Lansing United States...| 1885 | Washington, D.C. 

St. Paul 1890 | Salt Lake City 

Jefferson City West Virginia..| 1889 | Charleston 

Helena Wisconsin ..... 1883 | Madison 
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on the one hand, and preventing bad legislation on the other. 
Thirty-one of the states of the Union have well-equipped labor 
bureaus at the present time besides the national bureau. 

In 1865 the Massachusetts legislature deemed it expedient 
to take action in the matter of child labor, and prohibited the 
employment of those under ten years and limited the hours of 
labor of those from ten to fourteen years to eight per day. 
This was improved by later acts (1867). 

In 1870 the war for the reduction of hours of labor began 
again, and was continued until the reform forces came off vic- 
toriousin 1874. But the concessions of this year did not entirely 
quiet the agitation, and the good movement went on until we 
now have the very good code of laws summarized elsewhere. 

The history of the Massachusetts efforts is in a measure the 
history of all the states. In the matter of legislation, the more 
helpless classes have first come under jurisdiction, and later 
those next dependent. Naturally the children received attention 
first, and then we find special interest aroused in the work of 
women. Evil conditions yet prevail, but much has been done 
to mitigate the miseries of the factory women. 

In many of the states the first factory acts were sanitary 
measures, while others secured a shorter working day. Long 
hours of toil in unsanitary factories are known to be detrimental 
to both health and morals, and lack of care for either fills the 
country with a worse than useless working population. 

Having viewed the rise of the movement, we are now in a 
position to study the detailed legislation of the various states. 
This is taken up under the following heads: 

1. Inspection. 2. Hoursof labor. 3. Sanitary regulations. 
4. Seats provided. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Inspection.— This was provided in 1877. 

Hours of labor.—1. No children under eighteen years of age 
and no women may be employed more than ten hours per day 
or sixty hours per week, except when necessary to make repairs 
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to prevent stoppage of ordinary running of machinery. (Law 
of 1874, amended, 1895.) 

2. The same classes may not be employed more than ten 
hours per day or fifty-eight hours per week. (Law of 18gs., 
chap. 508, sec. 11.) 

3. No women or children are to be employed more than six 
hours without an interval of half an hour, with the proviso that 
they may work six and one-half hours if the place closes at one 
o’clock or seven and one-half hours if they have a chance to 
eat lunch while working and the place closes not later than two 
p.M. (Law of 1887.) 

4. Minors or women shall not be employed in any capacity 
for purposes of manufacture between the hours of 10 p. mM. and 6 


A.M. (Law of 1893.) 


Sanitary regulations.— All factories must be kept clean and 
well ventilated. 

Seats provided.— All employers are compelled to furnish suit- 
able seats for females in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercan- 
tile establishments to be used when said females are not necessarily 
engaged in the active duties for which they are employed. (Law 
of 1882.) 


The above was taken from the 7wenty-first Annual Report of 


the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, pp. 1-112. 
NEW YORK.’ 

Inspection.— This was provided in 1886. 

Hours of labor — 1. Children under eighteen and women under 
twenty-one years of age shall not be employed in any manufac- 
turing establishment more than sixty hours per week or ten per 
day unless to make a shorter working day on Saturday. (Law 
of 1886, chap. 409, amended in 1892, chap. 409, sec. 1.) 

2. The employment of the same classes is prohibited between 
the hours of 9 P.M. and6 a.m. (Law as above, sec. 1.) 

3. The number of working hours per day of each day in the 


* Factory Inspection Law passed May 18, 1887, amended May 25, 1888, June 15, 
1889, May 21, 1890, May 18, 1892. 
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week required of minors under eighteen and women under twenty- 
one years must be kept posted in places where they work. (Law 
as above, sec. I.) 

Sanitary regulations.— Provision is made for separate closets 
and dressing rooms for women in establishments where they are 
employed. (Law as above, sec. 9.) 

Seats provided.— Employers in mercantile or manufacturing 
houses shall provide suitable seats for the use of female employés, 
and permit their reasonable use. (Laws of 1881, chap. 298, 
sec. 1.) 

NEW JERSEY. 

Inspection.— This was provided in 1882. 

Hours of labor—1. Fifty-five hours shall constitute a week’s 
work in any factory, workshop, or establishment where the man- 
ufacture of any kind of goods is carried on. (Acts of 1892, 
chap. 92, sec. I.) 

2. The periods of employment shall be from 7 A. M. to 12 M., 
from I Pp. M. to 6 P.M., except on Saturday when the period shall 
be from 7 A.M. to 12M. (As above, sec. 2.) 

The above applies to all persons under eighteen years and 
to women, but shall not apply to persons engaged in preserving 
perishable fruit; nor to persons engaged in the manufacture of 
glass. 

Sanitary regulations—1\1. No minor under eighteen years or 
woman shall be required to clean machinery while in motion, or 
work between the fixed or traversing parts of any machine while 
in motion by action of steam, water, or other mechanical power. 

2. Suitable wash and dressing rooms shall be provided in 
all factories in which girls or women are employed where unclean 
work has to be performed. 

3. Separate closets must be provided for each sex (as above). 

4. Factories and workshops in which women and children are 
employed and where dusty work is carried on, shall be lime- 
washed or painted at least once a year. (Laws of April 7, 1885, 
Gen. Fact. Act.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

/nspection.— This was provided in 188g in all factories where 
women areemployed. One-half of the deputies must be women. 
(Laws of 1889, Act No. 235, sec. 5.) 

Hours of labor.—1. Sixty hours per week shall form the maxi- 
mum time of labor for males under eighteen years, and all 
females. (Laws of 1893.) 

2. Every person, firm, or corporation employing women or 
children is required to post and keep posted in a conspicuous 
place in every room in which such help is employed, a printed 
notice stating the number of hours per day for each day in the 
week required of them. (Laws of 1893, sec. 3.) 

Sanitary regulations.— Suitable and proper wash and dressing 
rooms and closets must be provided where women are employed. 
These must be properly screened and ventilated and kept ina 
clean condition. (Laws of 1893, Act No. 235, sec. 10.) 

Seats provided.— Seats shall be provided for female workers 
to be used when not actually engaged in work. (Laws of 1887, 
Act 7, sec. 1.) 

MINNESOTA. 

Inspection This was provided in 1893. Inspectors to be 
appointed by the commissioners of labor. (General Laws of 
1893, chap. 6.) 

Hours of labor.—I\n all manufactories, workshops, and other 
places used for mechanical and other purposes where children 
under eighteen years and women are employed, the time of labor 
for these persons shall not exceed ten hours per day, and any- 
one who compels children under eighteen years or women to 
work a longer time shall be liable to prosecution, and upon con- 
viction to a fine of not less than $10 or more than $100. (Orig- 
inal law of 1858 embodied in the General Laws of 1878, chap. 
24, sec. 1.) 

Sanitary regulations.— Properly screened and ventilated dress- 
ing rooms and closets shall be provided in all factories, mills, 
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and other buildings in which both sexes are employed. (General 
Laws of 1893, chap. 7.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Inspection.—This was provided in 1894. (Acts of 1894, 
chap. 1278, sec. 3.) 

Hours of labor—Ten hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work, except where longer time may be required on a certain 
day, but in no case shall the time be more than sixty hours per 
week. (This covers factory women, but does not properly 
belong to the Factory Acts.) 

Sanitary regulations.—Proper closets shall be provided in all 
places where women and girls work. (Laws of 1894, chap. 
1278, sec. 8.) 

CONNECTICUT. 

Inspection.—This was provided in 1889. The governor shall, 
with the consent of the senate, appoint an inspector of factories 
who shall hold office for a term of two years and until his 
successor is qualified. (Gen. Stat. of 1889, chap. 145, sec. 
2263.) 

Hours of labor —No minors under sixteen years and no 
women shall be employed more than ten hours per day or sixty 
hours per week. (Gen, Stat. of 1888, chap. 106, sec. 1745.) 

Sanitary regulations.'— Factories must be kept in good sani- 
tary conditions, and suitable closets must be provided where five 
or more people are at work. (Gen. Stat., chap. 145, sec. 2267.) 

Seats provided.—1. Every person, partnership, or corporation 
employing females in any mercantile, mechanical, or manufac- 
turing establishment shall furnish suitable seats for their use 
when not necessarily engaged in the active duties for which 
they are employed. (Acts of 1893, chap. 77, sec. 1.) 

2. Violation of this law shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than five nor more than fifty dollars. (Sec. 2, as above.) 


*These were not designed especially for women, but for operatives, regardless 


of sex. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Inspection.—This was not provided until 1895. 

Hours of labor.—l\n all places where men and women are 
employed ten hours shall constitute a legal day’s work. All 
employers who require a longer day shall be compelled to pay 
their employés for all overtime or extra hours at the regular 
per diem rate, unless there be an agreement to the contrary. 
(Act No. 137, Pub. Acts of 1885.) A much better law was 
passed ten years later, as follows: 

No females shall be employed in any manufacturing estab- 
lishment in the state more than sixty hours in one week, 
unless for the purpose of making necessary repairs, provided 
that no more than ten hours per day shall be exacted for the 
purpose of making a shorter day on Saturday. (Act No. 184, 
sec. 1, Session Laws of 1895.) 

Sanitary regulations.—\1. No females under twenty-one years 
shall be allowed to clean machinery in motion. (Sec. 3, as 
from above. ) 

2. Every factory in which two or more children, young 
persons, or women are employed shall be kept in a cleanly state 
and free from effluvia and a sufficient number of closets for the 
use of each sex shall be provided. (Sec. 10, as from above.) 

Seats provided.—1. All persons who employ females in stores, 
shops, or manufactories shall furnish such female clerks, assist- 
ants, operatives or helpers seats to be used when not actively 
engaged in their duties. 

2. Violation of this law is punishable by a fine not exceeding 
twenty-five dollars. (Secs. 1 and 2, Act No.g1, Pub. Acts of 1893.) 


ILLINOIS. 


Inspection.—This was provided in 1893. 

Hours of labor—'*No female shall be employed in any 
factory or workshop more than eight hours in any one day, or 
forty-eight hours in any one week.’ (Fact. Act, 1893, sec. 5.) 


* This was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of Illinois, March 15, 
1895, on the ground that it was a violation of freedom to contract for work. 
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OHIO, 


/nspection.—This was provided in 1892. 

Hours of labor—i. No persons under the age of eighteen 
years shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment 
more than ten hours in any one day, or sixty hours per week. 

2. Notices to this effect must be posted where such persons 
are at work. (Laws of 1891, Title 1, sec. 6986.) 

Sanitary regulations.—1. Theinspector shall have full charge of 
heating, lighting, and other sanitary requirements in factories, 
and tnay destroy property to meet the desired ends. 

2. He can also demand suitable closet arrangements for the 
sexes, with toilet and dressing rooms for females on the floors 
on which they work. 

Seats provided.—The inspector may order seats for the use 
of females when not actively engaged in work. (Laws of 1891, 
chap. 20, sec. 8767.) 


MAINE, 


Inspection.—This was provided in 1893. Official name of 
deputy of commissioner of labor changed to factory inspector. 
(Laws of 1893, chap. 220, sec. I.) 

Hours of labor —i. No male under eighteen years and no 
woman shall work more than ten hours per day, or sixty hours 
per week. (Acts of 1887, chap. 139, sec. I.) 

2. The same rule applies to women over eighteen years, with 
the proviso that the limit of overtime in their case shall not 
exceed six hours in any one week, or sixty hours per year. 

3. Employers must post the time required of minors and 
women in rooms where they work. 

Sanitary regulations —Inspectors must report bad cases to 
local boards of health, which said boards must investigate. 


MISSOURI. 


Inspection—This was provided in 1891. “The duty of 
public authorities of Missouri’s cities containing 5000 or more 
inhabitants to appoint factory inspectors who shall inspect all 
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factories employing more than ten persons and report twice a 
year to the commissioner of labor.” (Laws of 18g1, p. 160, 
sec. I.) 

Hours of labor —No special regulation for women. 

Sanitary regulations—1. Establishments where dusty work 
is carried on shall be lime washed or painted at least once a 
year if women or children be employed. (Laws of 1891, p. 
161, sec. 8.) 

2. Establishments where women or girls are employed must 
contain suitable places for them to wash and dress if unclean 
work has been performed. (Same as above, sec. 10.) 

3. Stairs used by females must be properly screened. (Same 
as above.) 

4. Establishments employing both sexes must provide suit- 
able and separate closets for their use. (Same as above, sec. 11.) 

Seats provided— Seats must be provided for women and 
girls to be used when their duties do not require them to be on 
their feet. (Same as above, sec. 13.) 


CALIFORNIA. 


Inspection.—This was provided in 1889. The commissioner 
of labor is to enforce the factory acts. (Acts of 1889, chap. 5, 
sec. 7.) 

Hours of labor.— No minor under eighteen years of age shall 
work more than ten hours per day, or sixty hours per week 
(Acts of 1889, chap. 7, sec. 1.) 

Sanitary regulations— Factories must have (1) cleanliness, 
(2) proper ventilation, (3) separate closets for the sexes where 
both are employed. (Acts of 1889, chap. 5, secs. 1 and 2.) 

Seats provided.— Seats must be furnished females to be used 
when their work permits. (Same as above, sec. 5.) 


We have now before us a synopsis of the factory laws for 
women in the various states. Such measures as the guarding of 
machinery and other allied ones have not been considered in 
this discussion, as they do not apply more directly to women 
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than to children and men. Women, of course, derive benefits 
therefrom, but they were not class enactments. The importance 
of inspection is recognized by all, but the importance of women 
inspectors is acknowledged by only six states. Mrs. Kelley, of 
Illinois, an authority on such matters, holds that there should 
be one woman inspector for every one thousand women and 
children employed. This claim bears its justness on its face. 

Legislation prevails in many of the manufacturing states, and 
right-thinking people everywhere cannot much longer refuse to 
hear the cry of woe coming up from the female workers who 
form so large and important a factor in the industrial world. 
Their very ignorance of their own danger should be an added 
incentive to action. While some states are wrangling over 
the constitutionality or unconstitutionality of protecting women 
workers from long and dreary hours of drudgery, those same 
workers, who know not how to protect themselves, are being 
rendered unfit for anything by excessive toil. The question as 
to why they are not able to protect themselves is not a very deep 
one. Its answer lies chiefly in the reason that they do not under- 
stand the meaning of organized effort. Until lately they have 
not been taught how to organize and it is little wonder that they 
themselves have not taken initiatory measures in that direction. 
After a hard day’s work they are too weary of body and dull of 
mind to do aught but rest or under the influence of stimulating 
excitement engage in some frivolous entertainment. Is it sur- 
prising that they have not risen to see the needs of organization, 
the lurking dangers of non-organization ? 

Many of the laws are yet crude and unsatisfactory. In some 
cases, the mere changing of a word would render good a useless 
law. Take for example that of Minnesota. The law reads: 
‘‘Employers shall not be permitted to compel any woman under 
eighteen years to work more than ten hours a day.” Here the 
one word compel renders the law of little practical use, for it is 
easy to evade the matter of compuision. The law of Illinois is 
a disgrace to the state. There is no check whatever upon 


* Taken from HELEN CAMPRELL’s Women Wage Earners, p. 264. 
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the greed of employers in enforcing long hours upon women. 
Though the manufacturer is not always an esurient being ready 
to feast upon the state’s inactivity, yet he is likely to push his 
claim to the utmost limit. The one section of real importance in 
this law was declared unconstitutional by the supreme court of 
the state on March 15, 1895. It was as follows: ‘ No female 
shall be employed in any factory or workshop more than eight 
hours in any one day or forty-eight hours in any one week.”” But 
the law was pronounced invalid. Why? Some force induced 
the supreme court to decide that the reduction of the hours of 
labor of adult women is an interference with freedom of contract 
between employer and employed. It was but another evidence of 
the way in which justice may be perverted when in the hands of 
unprincipled agents. So long as women are wards of the state and 
not citizens they should be protected by the state whose wards 
they are.‘ If women cannot legislate they must be legislated for. 

Important as is factory legislation, it is practically useless 
without the enforcing power of conscientious inspectors. But the 
number is wholly inadequate, and this renders violation of laws 
comparatively easy in all the states. 

The following table shows the number of employers and the 
number of inspectors in the seven states before mentioned as 
having the largest number of women operatives : 


State Total employés Number of inspectors 
New York, - - - - 629,269 32 
Massachusetts, - - - 370,265 32 
Pennsylvania, - - - 528,277 21 
Ohio, - - . - 528,277 15 
New Jersey, - . - - 160,561 7 
Illinois, - - 205,570 
Connecticut, - - - - 116,091 4 


Or from the same seven states we may present the following 
luminous figures, which when read in connection with Mrs. Kel- 
ley’s rational requirement’ show a very poor condition in regard 
to inspection. 


"Stimson, Labor and Law of Today. 
> One woman inspector for every 1000 women and children. 
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For purposes of clearness it was thought best to restate in 
tabulated form the foregoing discussion of the laws of the various 
states, and the following explanation of these four tables to come 


seems necessary. 
TABLE I: 


The twelve states here given are those having regular and 
well-defined factory laws providing inspection. Other states, as 
will be noted later, have made provision in a more or less careless 
way for some kind of oversight of factories, but they have no 
regular staff of inspectors. It was thought well to give prom- 
inence to the number of women inspectors as they are acknowl- 
edged by all to be a necessity where those of their own sex are 
employed. 

TaBLeE II: 

Those states which have no factory laws, but in some way 

regulate the hours of women’s labor, are here included. 
III: 

This table aims to show those states which make any provision 
at all for the health and well being of the women operatives, hence 
the formula of tabulation adopted. In this, as in Table II, the 
states enumerated have not been confined to those having recog- 
nized factory laws. In some of the far western and southern 
states the number of women workers is so small that legal enact- 
ments are scarcely necessary. 


TABLE IV: 


This is simply a summary of the preceding ones. 
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TABLE I. 
| No. of 
passed | spectors | '"SP€* 
tors 
Connecticut...| 1886 4 a | 4 
Illinois .......} 1893 4 > | 2 A woman is chief inspector 
Massachusetts.| 1877 30 2 32 
Michigan..... 1893 8 I 9 The one woman is a stenographer 
Minnesota.....| 1893 5 S 
Missouri.......] 1891 Inspection provided by all cities over 
5000. 
New Jersey....| 1882 7 Fs 7 
New York.....| 1885 25 7 32 
Glscdaenes 1883 16 5 1S Two of these are bakery inspectors and 
one a chief clerk. 
Pennsylvania. .| 1887 16 5 21 | 20 inspectors and one chief clerk, a 
woman. 
Rhode Island..| 1894 I I 2 | The two have equal authority. 
TABLE 
Alabama.. ...... 8 48 | Repealed in 1895. 
Connecticut ...... 10 60 | There may be cases where work may be required 
more than 10 hours per day, but not more than 
60 per week. 
10 
Georgia... ......+ II 66 | For women under 21 years, in cotton and woolen 
factories only. 
<a 8 48 | Repealed in 1895. 
PN oc sccenee 10 This applies to all under 19 years in cotton and 
woolen mills. 
Louisiana........ 10 60 | The meal hour does not come out of this. 
Pee 10 60 | May be more than 10 hours per day for purposes 
of repair. 
Maryland ........ 10 60 | For all under 21 years, in cotton and woolen mills. 
Massachusetts ....| 10 58 
Michigan.........| 10 60 | One hour for dinner included. 
Minnesota........ 10 60 | Women may not be “compelled” to work more. 
8 48 | A legal day, but longer time may be contracted for. 
North Dakota.....} 10 60 | Employers may not “compel” longer hours. 
New Hampshire..} 10 60 | May work more than 10 hours per day to make up 
for lost time and to make repairs. 
New Jersey....... 10 60 | For males under 18 years and all females. 
New York........ 10 60 | For women under 21 years. 
10 60 | No minor may work more. 


*Culled from Second Special Repori of the Commissioner of Labor, 1896; Labor 


Laws, revised edition. 
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TABLE I1l—continued. 


State perweck Remarks 
Oklahoma........ | 10 May not be “ compelled” to work more. 
Pennsylvania. .... 12 60 | 
Seuth Carolina....) 11 66 | For women under 21 years in cotton and woolen 

| factories. 
South Dakota.....} 10 May not be compelled to work more. 
aces | 10 60 
Rhode I[sland....| 10 60 
Wisconsin........ ”-y 48 | Employers may not “compel” more. 
TABLE III. 
Regulating Providing 
of Seats for Women 
| labor Sanitation | ~\ omen Inspection inepectors 
| + + + + |; — 
District of Columbia..........| + | — — — 
Maryland ....... a + j 4+ 
+ + + + 
PRS ee + + + | + + 
ws + - + | -- 
+ _ 


+ == states making provision. 
‘Not since 1895. 


* By Police. 


— == states not making provision. 


3 By Labor Commission. 
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TABLE IV. 


States having inspection laws, 
States having women inspectors, 


States regulating hours of labor, - - . 32" 
States having sanitary laws, 12 
States providing seats for women employés, - 22 


After the preceding tabulated statements, it may be well to 
look in a general way at the results of legislation and the prob- 
abilities for the future. That the results of factory legislation 
have been uniformly good is not a question for discussion. It 
is an acknowledged fact everywhere. Factory inspectors, and 
those who have studied the question carefully, are unanimous in 
saying that the regulation of the hours of labor of women and 
children is productive of great good. 

One result has been a more enlightened body of working 
women. This has its salutary effect on the home, though as a 
rule it is the single women who are fighting the industrial battle. 
The number of married women in factories in this country is not 
so great as is generally supposed. They form only about 10 per 
cent.’ of all women employed. The employment of mothers of 
young children is undoubtedly fruitful of much evil, and_if pos- 
sible it would be well that it should cease, but according to 
Taylor? “ it is not feasible by any isolated statutory order.” 

However, it is only a matter of time when all the manufac- 
turing states will protect the health and morals of their opera- 
tives irrespective of sex. This may not come about by direct 
legislation, but improved public conscience will make it possible 
for the workers to refuse to work amid inhumane conditions. 
This is the end to be sought. The trades unions must be fos- 
tered ; those must be taught the power of their united efforts. 

Some points‘ that will well bear enforcement upon the minds 
of women disposed to be helpful are as follows : 

*Only seven regulate hours of women over 18 years, and only five of these hours 
of women over 21 years. 

* WriGHt, /ndustrial Evolution of U. S., p. 212. 

3 Modern Factory System, p. 426. 

*Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Women Wage Earners, p. 264. 
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1. To encourage women in the various trades to protect their 
mutual interests by organization. 

2. To use all possible means to enforce the existing laws 
relating to the protection of women and children in factories or 
shops, investigating all reported violations of such laws, and to 
promote by all suitable means further legislation in this direction. 

In addition to the above may be cited as a basis" for every 
society of working women the following principles formulated 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, of Illinois, whose name has been men- 
tioned several times before : 

I. To bring out of the chaos of competition the order of 
coéperation. 

II. To organize all wage-earning women. 

III. To disseminate the literature of labor and coéperation. 

IV. To institute a label which shall enable the purchaser to 
discriminate in favor of goods produced under healthful con- 
ditions. 

V. 1. Abolition of child labor to the age of 16 years. 2. 
Compulsory education to the age of 16 years. 3. Prohibition 
of employment of minors more than eight hours a day. 4. 
Prohibition of employment of minors in dangerous occupations. 
5. Appointment of women inspectors. 6. Healthful conditions 
of work for women and children. 

All of the foregoing to be secured by legislation, while the 
two following points could be obtained by organized effort : 

1. Equal pay for equal work with men. 

2. A minimal rate which will enable the least paid to live 
upon her earnings. 

Uniform legislation should be secured, particularly in regard 
to hours of labor, as then all states would be under the same 
conditions in respect to the amount of product. This point 
cannot be emphasized too strongly, nor reiterated too often. 

But notwithstanding all drawbacks the condition of female 
operatives has improved greatly since protective legislation 
became an actual fact. However, it is as yet far from what it 
should be, and we are confronted by serious difficulties when 
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making suggestions for improvement. The cry to “legislate,” 
legislate,” is useless unless the public mind be saturated with 
the necessity of remedial action. 

Reform of some kind is certainly feasible, though not 
through such schemes—as impossible as irrational —as are sug- 
gested by various sentimental philanthropists. 

When one reads of factories like that in Ohio which paid women 
thirty-six cents per dozen shirts, and opened and closed the day 
with thanksgiving and prayer, one is tempted to give up striving 
and patiently await the millennium. We need a moral regenera- 
tion, not: only of the employers, but of the employés as well. 
Justice should be the watchword of all. But good legislation, 
backed by intelligent administration, is the power we must look 
to to change the mere machine life of the average factory 
woman to that of an intelligent worker; and faith in the United 
States and her institutions leads us to believe that an era of good 
is at hand when 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist, 
Not its semblance but itself.” 
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SOCIOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION AT PARIS. 


Tue American student who intends to undertake advanced 
work in political economy will find little to attract him in the 
curricula of the French universities, especially if he happens to 
be familiar with the varied and enticing lists of lectures and 
seminaries contained in the catalogues of almost any of the 
German universities. Interested chiefly in economic theory, or 

\ in economic institutions, or in that variety of state intervention 
commonly called social legislation, he will naturally turn his 
eyes toward the country which has contributed so largely to the 
rehabilitation of economic science, and which has realized to so 
considerable an extent the idea of the public regulation of 
industrial life in the interest of social peace. The preponder- 
ance of Germany over France in this respect is ali the more 
evident when we actually compare the numerous courses offered 
by the University of Berlin with the lamentable paucity of the 
curricula of the Collége de France and the University of Paris. 
The latest Berlin catalogues accessible to me—those for the ; 
scholastic year 1895-6—give the following results. The num- 
ber of hours assigned per week to lectures on political economy 
j and finance was, for the winter semester twenty, and for the 
summer semester twenty-four. To these figures there should 
be added seven hours of seminary work in the winter, and five 
and one-half hours in the summer; and it should further be 
borne in mind that they include only time devoted exclusively 
rf to the treatment of questions of economic and financial theory f 
and practice, neither taking any account whatever of lectures 
and seminaries specially concerned with economic history, nor 
of courses on the systems of agricultural exploitation, nor, finally, 
of eight hours in the winter semester, and seven in the summer 
semester occupied with statistics and questions of method. The 
attractiveness of this list, moreover, is heightened by its variety. 
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Turning to the two Parisian public higher academic institu- 
tions, we find that but four hours weekly are devoted in the Col- 
lége de France to economic topics, and eleven hours in the 
Université de Paris. Most of the courses in political economy 
offered by the University form part of the curriculum of the 
Faculty of Law. It is necessary, furthermore, to add a word in 
explanation of the character of these courses. One of them on 


‘Financial Legislation” occupying three hours weekly is in the 
main purely legal in character, treating of financial laws in 
themselves, of their interpretation rather than of their effects 
on the economic life of the nation. Another course, that on 
‘Industrial Legislation and Economy,” occupying two hours 
weekly, is likewise partly legal in its nature. The courses, how- 
ever, which I have added to give a total of eleven hours include 
these five hours about which it is very questionable whether 
they should have been counted at all. 

In this comparison I have purposely left out of consideration 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, which, though it 
offers a number of courses on subjects falling within the domain 
of political economy and finance, aims chiefly at the preparation 
of young men for the French administrative and diplomatic 
service. 

The result, so disadvantageous for France, of the comparison 
I have carried out above is further fortified by the fact that 
French economic instruction is as a rule elementary, not to say 
rudimentary, in character, and incontestably inferior in scientific 
spirit to what the Germans offer. Moreover, the teaching of 
the universities too frequently deserves the name “official” so 
contemptuously applied to it. It too rarely avoids the tone of 
polemic. Many of the lectures are in form and contents more 
like the argument of an advocate hired to defend a client or 
prove a prisoner guilty than like the fair dispassionate sum- 
ming up of the case by a judge whose sole desire it is to ascer- 
tain the truth. Right here lies the reason for the utter contempt 
with which economic theory, or, at all events, the official eco- 
nomic theory, is generally regarded in France. French profes- 
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sors of economics have long since ceased to speak with authority, 
though perhaps their opinions never enjoyed that respect on the 
part of the community at large to which their German compeers 
are today accustomed. 

The so-called historical school of economists, founded almost 
fifty years ago by the works of Hildebrand, Roscher, and Kines, 
and which spread from Germany to the other western nations, 
has left but a feeble impress upon French political economy. 
Indeed, France seems to have escaped in some strange manner 
almost all of those new influences of the last half century which 
elsewhere have molded economic thought. It was not many 
years ago that Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, the eminent economist of 
the Collége de France, published the outlines of a philosophy 
of law in which he maintained that the laws of the state are of 
organic growth, the expression of the needs of the people, and 
consequently that the business of the legislators is really the for- 
mulation (and not the creation) of laws which already exist in 
the consciousness of the nation. This entire ‘‘discovery’’ was 
nothing more or less than the fundamental thesis of the Ger- 
man “historische Rechtschule’’—the doctrine so warmly 
defended in the first half of this century by Lavigny and his 
partisans. 

Of course there are some happy exceptions to the general 
truths which I have tried to indicate. Such rare men as Paul 
Canwés, professor of political economy in the Paris Faculty of 
Law, and Charles Gide, who occupies a chair of economics at 
the University of Montpellier, have performed work which is 
marked by a profound appreciation of modern methods as well 
as a thorough knowledge of what is being done outside of 
France ; but they are yet like “‘ voices in the desert.” 

So much for the study of the purely economic aspect of 
social life—for political economy in its commonly accepted 
circumscription. What about the other diverse aspects of 
human cohabitation,—what about the study of sociology in 
France as compared to Germany? A close comparison of the 
opportunities offered obliges one to give to this question an 
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answer almost as unfavorable to Germany as our first investiga- 
tion was unfavorable to France. 

The German universities have from the very start adopted an 
indifferent, not to say inimical, attitude toward what might be 
called the sociological movement, 7. ¢., the tendency to study 
separately and scientifically the laws of the growth and structure 
of societies. Thus the author of the article on sociology 
(‘*Gesellschaftswissenschaft’’) in Conrad’s Handwérterbuch der 
Staatswissenschaften* is in the main disposed to deny the neces- 
sity of, as well as a place for, the newly proposed study. Of 
the twenty-one universities in the German Empire only three 
offer any courses whatsoever in sociology, and but two of these 
employ the name as a title for them. Even at Berlin, where 
better opportunities in this field are offered than elsewhere, the 
number of courses which might attract the sociological student 
is most insignificant. Most of them, besides, are merely courses 
in ethnography, ethnology, and anthropology; indeed, they do 
not pretend to be aught else, being classified under those sec- 
tions, and not considered as helps to sociological study. 

Paris, on the other hand, has long been a center for investi- 
gations in social science, and its claims to this title have been 
steadily growing stronger. It is quite customary for the scien- 
tific societies which here abound to arrange public courses of 
lectures, generally popular in character, but often rigorously 
scientific and specially intended for advanced students. This 
custom has been observed by a number of societies whose fields 
of research embrace different phases of social life. 

Each of the two societies or groups into which the disciples 
of Le Play were divided in 1885 has its own “organ,” in the 
shape of a monthly periodical, and has organized its own public 
courses in social science. Public courses, too, have been arranged 
by the “Comité de Défense et de Progrés Social,” but they so 
evidently serve the purpose of political propaganda and polemic 
that they should not be mentioned in an account of scientific 
instruction. Beside the above courses, and those offered by the 
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Collége de France, the Université de Paris, and the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, a free course in sociology is usually offered 
in one of the schools of Paris. Last year this course was given 
by Dr. René Worms, editor of the Revue internationale de Soct- 
ologie. 

More important than these scattered courses of sociological 
instruction are the lectures given in the School of Anthropology. 
Since its foundation by Broca in 1875 courses have been organ- 
ized in not only increased numbers, but in such diversity that the 
sociological student will find much that strongly appeals to him 
in the instruction offered by the occupants of the eleven perma- 
nent chairs thus far established. These chairs, in charge of such 
well-known authorities as Letourneau, Manouvrier, and Lefévre, 
were founded for the following subjects: 

Anthropologie pathologique, anthropogénie et embryolo 
gie, ethnologie, anthropologie biologique, linguistique et eth- 
nographie, sociologie (histoire des civilisations), anthropolo- 
gie zoologique, anthropologie physiologique, ethnographie 
comparée, anthropologie préhistorique, anthropologie géogra- 
phique. 

In spite, however, of the unquestionable utility of all these 
opportunities there undoubtedly was still room left for a remark- 
able and original undertaking which first was proposed less than 
two years ago, and which now may be said to have proved itself 
a glorious success. I refer to the Collége libre des Sctences Sociales. 
Its fundamental idea is exceedingly simple, and has been thus 
far realized to a remarkably large degree, though many were the 
critics who at the outset saw fit to call it daring and dangerous, 
if not impossible and absurd. 

The process of thought which led to the foundation of the 
new school was, in short, the following: 

Never before the triumph of the modern democratic idea, 
and the simultaneous spread of the modern system of economic 
production commonly designated as capitalistic, was there such 
a diversity of opinion about the direction in which social devel- 
opment is tending, or should be turned, There is a difference 
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of opinion concerning the bare existence of so-called social prob- 
lems; there is a greater difference of opinion concerning their 
nature, their tmportance,and their causes; there are innumerable 
different opinions concerning the method of their solution and 
the final outcome. Now, these opinions, however diversified, 
are all of them manifestations of our social life—they are social 
phenomena, many of which have attained historical importance. 
The diverse social doctrines deserve to be studied scientifically, 
if studied at all, and will undoubtedly be best presented by their 
avowed partisans. Nothing is more difficult than to detect the 
real nature and the veritable purpose of a social doctrine through 
the negative and often distortive criticism of an adversary. The 
various schools of theory and of method should therefore be 
represented by their respective members. 

‘Far from us,”’ says M. Funck-Brentano, one of the founders 
of the school, “was the thought of proposing a conciliation of 
these diverse theories; this could lead only to confusion or to 
eclecticism. But as each of these doctrines has its roots in our 
social condition and in our actual social state of mind, it is our 
duty to know them and to study them. To declare the diffi- 
culties insurmountable before having made a serious study of 
them is as presumptuous as it is unjust to stamp the search for a 
solution as a rash act. A naturalist who should exclude tigers 
and serpents from the field of his investigations under the pre- 
text that they are dangerous animals would make us smile. 
Would we possess the discoveries of Pasteur and his disciples if 
they had refused to study the ferments of hydrophobia and 
croup? If, then, we, in turn, want to deepen the science of men, 
let us be men ourselves, and not permit the fear of an imaginary 
danger to arrest us in the fruitful study of social crises. For 
they are like the diseases of the body; science cannot combat 
them until it has determined their causes. Empiricism is just 
as insufficient in sociology as in medicine.” 

It must be confessed that the concept “ social science” was 
not very clearly outlined, and questions naturally arose as to 
the limits and number of disciplines to be taught. But in 
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whatever sense these questions might be answered there was no 
doubt that the general public applies the term “ social science ’’ 
to all sorts of research and exposition concerning in one way or 
another the study of societies— including the exposition of doc- 
trine, which is not pure science, as well as the work of applica- 
tion, which falls within the domain of art and practice. 

At first the field was provisionally divided into two sections, 
the one treating of ‘ methods,” and the other of ‘‘ doctrines.” 
Under the first title courses were included on the logic of social 
sciences, on the preparation of descriptive monographs, on the 
collection aud interpretation of statistics, and lastly on the crit- 
icism and use of historical documents. The doctrinal section 
embraced the presentation of the most important social theories 
and plans for social reform—theories as opposed to one another 
as revolutionary socialism on the one hand and classical politi- 
cal economy on the other——as diverse as Catholic sociology and 
the sociology of Auguste Comte. | 

The history of social movements, and the exposition of 
social legislation, subjects which should have formed two sec- 
tions distinct and separate from the others, were at first classi- 
fied under the section on doctrines. This classification, hastily 
conceived as it was, served well enough for the original pro- 
gramme, the most urgent task being to apply, and not to perfect, 
the scheme. The courses were not well under way until late in 
the scholastic year (January 1896), and continued less than 
three months. 

The second year of the school, to the contrary, would be 
mapped out with deliberation and begun in good time. The 
experience of the first tentative session served partly as a guide, 
showing what mistakes should be avoided and what deficiencies 
ought to be remedied. There was soon no doubt left in the 
public mind as to the earnestness of the attempt to offer dis- 
tinctively scientific instruction—instruction detached from all 
degrees, from all lucrative diplomas, and from all promise of a 
subsequent career. The prime difficulty —the choice of suitable 
instruetors—was resolved with surprising ease, and with a suc- 
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cess that would have been unattainable elsewhere. The next 
difficulty, or rather another phase of the first, was to make the 
programme as complete and as well balanced as possible. To 
what extent this difficulty, too, was overcome, the programme 
for the year just ended will best show, and is therefore here 
given. The names of the two sections, it will be noticed, are 
made more complete and consequently more exact. 


FIRST SECTION, 
RESEARCH, STATISTICS, AND HISTORY. 


1. Wealth and labor statistics. M. Arthur Fontaine, mining engineer. 
. Demography. Dr. J. Bertillon, chief of the Paris Statistical Bureau. 


te 


3. Monographic processes of investigation. P. du Marrousem. 

4. Methods of ethnical study. M. Louis Marin, secretary of the Society 
of Commercial Geography. 

5. The historical method applied to the socia] sciences. M. Seignobos, of 
the Faculty of Letters (Sorbornne). 

6. History of modern law. M. Tarbouriech, LL.D. 

7. History of social doctrines and legislation since the Revolution. M. I. 
de Pressensé, editor of Le Temps. 

8. History of revolutionary doctrines. M. Albert Métin. 

g. The geographical method applied to some problems of social econ- 
omy. M. J. Brunhes, professor at the University of Fribourg. 


SECOND SECTION, 
SOCIAL DOCTRINES AND APPLICATIONS. 


10. The doctrine of Comte. M. Dr. Delbet, deputy. 

11. The doctrine of Le Play. M. A. Delaire, general secretary of the 
Society of Social Economy. 

12. The doctrine of Marx. M. Révelin, professor at the Collége Sainte 
Barbe. 

13, German social doctrines. M. Dr. Audler, of the Ecole Normale Supé 
rieure. 

14. English social doctrines. M. Lichtenberger. 

15. Political economy. M. Yves Guyot, ex-minister. 

16. Theoretical socialism. M. Gustave Rouanet, deputy. 

17. Catholic sociology. M. l’abbé de Pascal, doctor of theology. 

18. The social effect of art: I. The plastic arts, M. E. Muntz, of the 
Institute ; II. Musical art. M. L. Dauriac, professor at the University of 
Montpellier. 
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ig. Social hygiene. M. Dr. du Mesuil, physician at the Asylum of Vin- 
cennes. 

20. Social assistance and prevention. M. P. Strauss, member of the 
Paris Municipal Council. 

21. The principles of colonization. M. de Lanessau, ex-governor-gen 
eral of Indo-China. 

22. The bourses. M. Thaller, professor at the Faculty of Law. 

23. Comparative industrial and labor legislation. M. Dufourmantelle, 
advocate. 

24. Labor questions: I. The organization of labor in France. M. Keufer ; 
If. Productive labor associations. M. Vila. 


Beside these courses some lectures were delivered on ‘“* Labor 
Insurance”’ and laborers’ budgets, by MM. Weber and Prunget, 
of the office du Travail ; on “Social Idealism,” by M. Fcurniére, 
of the Paris Municipal Council; on the ‘‘General Principles of 
Sociology,’’ by the eminent sociologist, Gabriel Tarde; on 
‘Criminology,’ by M. de Mailly, advocate; and a number of 
visits of inspection were conducted by MM. du Mesuil, du 
Maroussem and Barrat. 

Of the ninety-eight names inscribed at the opening of the 
college (for a merely nominal fee) over ninety were students in 
the higher educational institutions of Paris. This number was 
greatly increased in the lists for the second scholastic year, just 
concluded. But the college aims, after all, at more than the 
sociological education of students preparing for a professional 
career. It aims at what the secretary of the college aptly terms 
‘social education,” 2. ¢., the creation of a general education at 
the side of the special education which all of us now receive. It 
aims at systematic preparation for social duties and for an intel- 
ligent grasp of social arrangements and problems, as well as the 
systematic preparation for one’s special occupation which is now 
alone attended to. There is need of this broad synthetic union 
of our diverse special trainings in a common preparation for 
social labor. 

How far the aims of the Collége libre des Sciences Sociales will 
be realized, experience alone can demonstrate. This experience 
will itself point out the needs for alteration. But even now 
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there can be no doubt that the attempt made is decidedly worthy 
of notice and of admiration; nor can there be any doubt that 
the college offers the American student superb opportunities for 
sociological study, and greatly heightens the attractiveness of 
Paris for the young man or woman who seeks instruction along 


that line. 
C. W. A. VEDITz. 
Paris, July 1897. 
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THE MORTALITY STATISTICS OF THE CENSUS IN 
RELATION TO OCCUPATIONS. 


For the first time the census report on mortality and vital 
Statistics furnishes data showing the influence of occupation 
upon the death rate, and some of the principal features of this 
part of the report are outlined below. This report has been 
delayed a long time owing to the necessity of waiting for the 
completion of the population data relative to occupations for the 
computation of the death rates in necessary details. 

The record of deaths for the United States, as a whole, and 
consequently the data concerning occupations for the whole 
country are incomplete and unsatisfactory, because of the impos- 
sibility of securing an accurate return of all deaths occurring in 
localities where such returns depended upon a canvass made by 
the enumerators; but for about one-third of the population the 
data concerning deaths were secured by transcribing local regis- 
tration records, based upon physicians’ certificates, and for this 
proportion of the population, and for such areas, the data are 
fairly accurate. 

The area covered by this class of returns, and designated as 
the “registration area,’ consists of the states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, and Delaware, the District of Columbia, and 
eighty-three cities in other states, which are enumerated in an 
appended list. 

The total population of this registration area was 19,659,440 
of whom about 7,837,000 were males ten years of age and over, 
5,809,803, or 74.13 per cent. being reported as engaged in 
occupations included in the classification adopted for the mor- 
tality statistics. The total number of deaths of males at ten 
years of age and over, in this area, was 124,591, and of these 
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ignated occupations. These numbers are large enough to afford 
some reliable results. 

Generally speaking the classification of occupations adopted 
for the population is too extended and minute to be followed in 
classifying the occupations of decedents, as the subdivision of 
deaths by ages and causes results, in many cases, in too small 
numbers for the computation of reliable death rates for such 
details. 

The general occupation tables compiled for the population of 
the whole country cover 218 titles, giving the occupation of 
18,821,090 males of which number 17,765,270 are included in the 
102 titles embraced in the tables showing the deaths in relation 
to occupation. The difference, which is but 1,055,820, is less 
than 6 per cent. of the whole number, and is distributed among 
116 occupations. 

The general distinction of what a person does, and the con- 
ditions surrounding his employment, rather than technical skill, 
proprietary interest, or character of products, being most impor- 
tant in studying the effect of occupation upon the mortality at 
different ages, or from different causes, many minor occupations 
prosecuted under generally similar conditions may properly be 
grouped and considered together. 

The following figures and remarks relate to occupations of 
males only. 

The aggregate number of occupied males in the registration 
area and its subdivisions, with the number in each class of occu- 
pations and the proportion in each class per 1000 of the total, 
is shown in Table I. 

Table II. shows the proportion and distribution of the pop- 
ulation in the various classes of occupations in the several areas 
and the corresponding figures for the deaths follow. 

The death rates per 1000 of male population are shown in 
Table III. 

Tables I, II, and III show the aggregate number and propor- 
tion of the population and decedents in each class of occupations 
in the several areas, with the corresponding death rates, but the 
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Population in each class, and Registration | 
Total Cities Rural _jother states 
Population, all classes........ 5,809,803 [3,491,407 |2,043,724 |1,447,683 |2,318,396 
207,268 116,873 80,552 36,321 90,395 
Clerical and official.........| 624,126 | 324,032 | 261,706 62,326 | 300,094 
Mercantile and trading...... 528,225 | 290,951 | 223,218 67,733 | 237,274 
102,623 54,771 40,802 13,969 47,852 
Personal service, — and 
military... 349,836 78,243 63,815 14,428 71,591 
Laboring and s se rvant.. --| 947,088 | 468,721 311,092 | 157,629 | 478,367 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industrnes...........- 1,975,937 |1,167,886 | 827,998 | 339,888 | 808,051 
Agriculture, transportation, | 
and other outdoor........ 1,274,702 | 989,930 | 234,541 | 755,380 284,772 
Proportion in each class per } | 
1000 
35.68 | 33-47 39.41 25.09 | 38.99 
Clerical and official ........ | 107.43 92.81 128.05 43-05 129.44 
Mercantile and trading..... i 90.92! 83.33 109.22 46.79 102.34 
Entertainment. - ‘a 17.66 | 15.69 19.96 9.65 20.64 
Personal service, ‘police, ‘and 
25.79 22.41 31.22 9.97 30.88 
Laboring and servant....... 163.02 | 134.25 152.22 108.88 | 206.34 
Manufacturing and mechan- | 
ical industries. .... 340.10 334.50 405.14 234.78 | 348.54 
Agriculture, ansportation, 
and other outdoor........ 219.41 | 283.53 114.76 521.79 | 122.83 
rABLE II. 
| Registration states Registra- 
| tion 
Classes of occupations | Regi stra- cities in 
= area! Total Cities Rural other 
States 
12.28 | 13.84 | 15.69 | 11.21 9.94 
.| 13.50 | 15.70 | 16.04 | 14.95 | 10.66 
Clerical and official............ | 7.69 9.80 | 10.26 7.91 5-41 
Mercantile and trading...... paiaue 10.54 12.25 | 12.87 10.22 8.43 
Entertainment. ....... -..| 13.08 | 14.53 | 15.86 {| 10.67 | 11.41 
Personal service, police, and military. ..| 12.49 15.39 16.52 10.40 | 9.32 
Lebosing and servant... 18.24 | 22.58 | 25.15 | 17.52 13.99 
Manufacturing and mechanical indus-| 
11.38 | 12.96 | 14.03 | 10.36 | 9.10 
Agriculture, transportation, and other 
| 11.92 | 12.13 | 17.39 | 10.49 | 11.20 
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Deaths in each class, and _Registration states Registration 
Deaths, all classes............ 71,346 48,306 32,071 | 16,235 } 23,040 
Professiona] . .| 2,799 1,835 1,292 543 964 
Clerical and official... 4,802 3,177 2,684 493 1,625 
Mercantile and trading.... - . 5,566 3,565 2,873 692 2,001 
Entertainment..... 1,342 796 647 149 | 546 
Personal service, police, and) 
1,871 1,204 1,054 150 667 
Laboring and servant...... | 17,278 10,586 7,824 2,762 6,692 
Manufacturing and mechan-| 
050000 | 22,493 15,138 11,618 3,526 7.355 
Agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor........ 15,195 12,005 4,079 7,926 3,190 
Proportion in each class per 
1000 
Professional . 39.23 37-99 40.29 33-45 | 41.83 
Clerical and official. . ae ee 67.31 65.77 $3.69 30.37 | 70.53 
Mercantile and ere oe 78.01 73.80 89.58 42.62 | 86.85 
Entertainment. . tees 18.81 16.48 20.17 9.18 | 23.70 
Personal service, " police, ‘and 
26.22 24.92 32.86 9.24 | 28.95 
Laboring and servant...... 242.17 219.14 243.96 170.13 | 290.45 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries. ae ; 315.26 | 313.38 362.26 216.82 | 319.23 
Agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor........ 212.98 248.52 127.19 488.20 | 138.45 


variations in the gross death rates of the different classes are 
due to differences in the age distribution of the population 
engaged, as well as in the varying conditions under which the 
occupations are pursued. 

The importance of taking into consideration the age distri- 
bution of the population contributing the deaths in comparing 
the death rates of persons engaged in different occupations will 
be seen from the following table which shows, for the registra- 
tion states, the number of males reported as engaged in each class 
of occupations, in the aggregate, and in each of four age groups ; 
the number of deaths among the same during the census year, 
and the percentage of the population and deaths in each age 


group. 
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TABLE IV. 


| Age groups 


Population, deaths, and percentages | 


in each class to 
Population ................+-!3,491,407 | 853,690 1,587,177 | 800,280 197,284 
Professional...... ........] 116,873 16,049 61,623 30,613 8,085 
Clerical and official.........] 324,032 | 111,162 138,947 59,327 10,197 
Mercantile and trading..... | 290,951 53,428 | 149,154 73,052 12,393 
Entertainment............. 54.771 8,879 30,655 13,403 1,058 
Personal service, police, and 
78,243 13,555 42,000 19,094 3,025 
Laboring and servant ...... 468,721 121,874 | 210,22 101,623 20,710 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries............ 1,167,886 | 309,904 | 546,934 | 247,479 45,554 
Agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor........ | 989,930 | 218,839 | 407,342 | 255,089 95,662 
Per cent. in each class...... 24.45 45-45 22.92 | 5.65 
Professional ee 13-73 52.72 26.19 6.92 
Clerical and official ...... 34.30 | 42.88 18.31 | 3.15 
Mercantile and trading... 18.36 51.37 25.31 4-27 
Entertainment ............ 16.21 55-97 24-47 | 3.03 
Personal service, police, and | 
17.32 53.68 24.40 | 3.87 
laboring and servant ...... 26.00 44.85 | 21.68 | 4-42 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries .......... 20.54 46.83 | 21.19 | 3-90 
Agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor ....... 22.11 41.15 | 25-77 | 9.60 
48,306 4,762 14,748 14,728 | 13,827 
1,835 81 522 585 | 641 
Clerical and official ..... : 3.177 685 1,271 S10 | 393 
Mercantile and trading.....} 3,565 188 1,110 1,350 
Entertainment............. 796 76 | 392 244 | 84 
Personal service, police, and | 
s 1,204 | 88 471 439 206 
Laboring and servant ...... 10,586 | 1,186 3,566 3,374 2,379 
Manufacturing and mechan- | | 
ical industries ....... ae 15,138 1,555 | 5,021 4,982 3.535 
Agriculture, transportation, | 
and other outdoor........ | 12,005 903 2,395 2,944 5,674 
Per cent. in each class........ 9.86 | 30.51 30.49 28.62 
4-4! 28.45 31.88 34-93 
Clerical and official ........ 21.56 | 40.01 25.50 12.37 
Mercantile and trading..... 5.27 | 31.14 22.72 11.02 
Entertainment............. 9.55 | 49-25 30.65 10.55 
Personal service, police, and | 
7.31 39.12 36.46 17.11 
Laboring and servant....... 11.20 33-69 31.87 22.47 
Manufacturing and mechan- | 
ical industries............| 10.27 33-17 32.91 23.37 
Agriculture, transportation, | 
and other outdoor........ | } 7-52 | 19.95 24.52 47-26 
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These figures show that 28.57 per cent. of the males engaged 
in the specified occupations were 45 years of age and over, and 
that these furnish 59.11 per cent. of the deaths reported. Nearly 
one-third of the whole number of deaths occurred at 65 years 
or over, and in less than 6 per cent. of the population. 

In the age group 15 to 25 years the greatest proportions of 
population occurred in the clerical and official class (34.36 per 
cent.), the class engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries (26.54 per cent.) and the laboring and servant class 
26 per cent. It isin this age group that the death rate is 
lowest. 

In the age group 65 years and over, in which the death rate 
is highest, the greatest proportions of population are found in 
the class engaged in agriculture, transportation, and other out- 
door pursuits (9.66 per cent.) and the professional class (6.92 
per cent.). 

The death rates at all ages and in each age group, corre- 
sponding with the two preceding tables, are shown below. 


TABLE V. 
All males, and males in specified ecce-| 15 to 25 25 to 45 45to65 | 65 years 
pations and classes of occupations All ages years years | -years and over 
| 21.54 | 7.16 11.59 | 23.04 78.30 
Males in specified occupations. 13.84 5.58 9.29 | 18.43 70.09 
15.70 5.05 8.47. | 19.11 79.28 
Clerical and official ........ 9.80 6.16 9.15 | 13.65 38.54 
Mercantile and trading...... 12.25 3-52 7.43 | 17.01 73.59 
Entertainment............. 14.53 8.56 12.79 18.20 50.66 
Personal service, police, and 
eer 15.39 6.49 11.21 22.99 68.10 
Laboring and servant ...... | 22.58 9.73 16.96 33.20 114.87 
Manufacturing and mechan- 
12.96 5.02 9.18 20.13 77.67 
Agriculture, transportation, | 
and other outdoor ....... 12.13 4.13 5.88 11.54 59.31 


The first line in the preceding table gives the death rate of 
all males, without regard to occupation, for comparative purposes. 
The gross death rate of all males (21.54 per 1000) and that of 
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males engaged in the specified occupations (13.84 per 1000) 
are not comparable, as the former is based upon deaths occurring 
at all ages, and includes a large proportion of children not found 
in the latter. Above the age of 15 years it will be seen that the 
death ratesof males in the designated occupations are uniformly 
lower. 

In order to obtain an adequate basis for comparing the 
death rates of persons engaged in different occupations which 
will show the relative healthfulness of such occupations, it is 
necessary to eliminate the disproportions in numbers and the 
inequalities in the age distribution, and get results which will 
represent an equal number of persons in each occupation, dis- 
tributed equally as to ages. 

This has been done in the reports of the registrar-general of 
England for males between 25 and 65 years of age, by using the 
average death rate of all males between 25 and 65 years to 
determine the number of males necessary to produce 1000 
deaths at a given rate, and the number so found is divided into 
the age groups 25 to 45, and 45 to 65 years upon the same pro- 
portion as that existing in the number furnishing the original 
rate. 

Pursuing this plan for the registration states we find that 
there were 2,711,129 males in this area between 25 and 65 years 
of age, 1,788,854 being between 25 and 45, and 922,275 between 
45 and 65 years. At the average death rate of all males between 
these ages there were 1000 deaths to each 64,558 males between 
25 and 65 years of age. Subdividing this number in the pro- 
portions indicated for the population stated above gives 42,597 
between 25 and 45, and 21,961 between 45 and 65. These num- 
bers correspond very closely with those in the English report, 
namely, 64,641 between 25 and 65 years, with 41,920 under, and 
22,721 over 45 years. 

The 1000 deaths among the 64,558 males of the stated ages 
is used as the standard, and the comparative number is found 
for each occupation by multiplying 42,597 by the death rate in 
that occupation at 25 to 45 years, and 21,961 by the correspond- 
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ing death rate at 45 to 65 years, and adding together the num- 
bers so found. ’ For instance, 42,597 lawyers between 25 and 45 
years at the death rate of 8.50 per 1000 would give 362 deaths ; 
and 21,961 between 45 and 65 years at the death rate of 21.68 
per 1000 would give 476 deaths, making a total of 838, which 
represents the mortality of lawyers between 25 and 65 years as 
compared with the standard mortality of all males of the same 
ages, which is stated as 1000. 

The table given below shows the death rates, at these ages, 
of all males, of occupied males, and of males in certain occupa- 
tions in the registration states, with the mortality of those in 
each class or occupation, computed as above, in comparison with 
the corresponding results in England. 


TABLE VI. 


Comparative mor 
tality based on an 

equal number in 
"leach occupation, 


Death rates 


25 to 45 | 45 to 65 | 25 to 45 | 45 to 65 England — 

years years years years 

All males....... | 25.27 | 11.59 | 23.04 | 1,000 | 1,00¢ 
| 

Occupied males........ ecbdk dubia’ | 9.71 | 24.63 9.29 | 18.43 967 800 
4-64 | 15.93 | 5.88 | 14.72 556 574 
7.54 | 23.13 8.50 | 21.68 842 838 
Physicians and surgeons.......... 11.57 | 28.03 9.52 | 21.15 | 1,122 870 
6.41 | 19.84 6.18 | 14.35 719 578 
Musicians and teachers of music...| 13.78 | 32.39 | 10.59 | 25.65 | 1,314 | 1,014 
Commercial travelers and salesmen! 9.04 | 25.03 5.78 | 12.97 948 531 
Apothecaries, pharmacists, etc... .. 10.58 | 25.16 | 11.47 | 27-79 | 1,015 | 1,099 
cone 12.16 | 29.08 | 11.83 | 26.24 | 1,170 | 1,080 
Bakers and confectioners.......... 8.70 | 26.12 | 11.19 | 28.45 958 | 1,101 
Barbers and hairdressers.........| 13.64 | 33-25 | 11.80 | 24.89 | 1,327 | 1,049 
10.73 | 26.47 8.57 | 28.17 | 1,051 984 
Boot and shoe makers...........- 9.31 | 23.36 8.65 | 21.26 921 835 
Bookbinders........see+++ eoee-| 11.73 | 29.72 | 16.67 | 13-76 | 1,167 | 1,012 
Plasterers and whitewashers....... 7.79 | 25.07 | 13.20 | 25.56 896 | 1,124 
Cabinetmakers and upholsterers...| 9.55 | 24-77 9.31 | 21.90 963 878 
Carpenters and joiners........... 7.77 | 21.74 7.11 | 16.60 820 667 
9.29 | 25.67 | 18.56 973 792 
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It will be seen that the death rate of all males in the age 
group 25 to 45 years in the registration states (11.59) was 
somewhat higher than the English rate at this age (10.16), but 
in the age group 45 to 65 years it was lower in the registration 
states (23.04) than in England. 

In the lower age group the death rates were higher in the 
registration states than in England among clergymen (registra- 
tion states 5.88, England 4.64), lawyers (registration states 
8.50, England 7.54), apothecaries (registration states 11.47, 
England 10.58), bakers and confectioners (registration states 
11.19, England 8.70), bookbinders (registration states 16.67, 
England 11.73), and plasterers and whitewashers (registration 
states 13.20, England 7.79), but were lower in all other occupa- 
tions specified. 

In the higher age group the rates were higher in the registra- 
tion states among apothecaries (registration states 27.79, Eng- 
land 25.16), bakers and confectioners (registration states 28.45, 
England 26.12), tailors (registration states 28.17, England 
26.47), and plasterers and whitewashers (registration states 
25.56, England 25.07), and were lower in all other occupations 
specified. 

The comparative mortality figures, computed as described 
above, are shown in the last two columns. From these it appears 
that in the registration states the mortality was higher than the 
standard figure for all males (1000), for musicians and teachers 
of music (1014), apothecaries (1099), butchers (1080), bakers 
and confectioners (1101), barbers (1049), bookbinders (1012), 
and plasterers and whitewashers (1124), and lower than the 
standard for all other occupations, the rate for those in all occu- 
pations being represented by 800. 

The comparative mortality was also higher in the registration 
states than in England among clergymen (registration states 
574, England 556), apothecaries (registration states 1099, Eng- 
land 1015), and bakers and confectioners (registration states 
1101, England 958), but was lower than in England among 
those in all other occupations specified. 
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TABLE VII. 


Occupations 


All males, and males in specified occupations .... | 
Total in selected 


Professional : 
Architects, artists, and teachers of art, etc...... 
Musicians and teachers of music..............| 
Physicians and 

Professors, teachers, ped and scientific persons) 
Others of this class. veces 
Clerical and official : 
Stenographers and 
Accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists. 
Bankers, brokers, and officials of companies.... 
Collectors, auctioneers, and agents............ 
Mercantile and trading : 
Apothecaries, pharmacists, 
Commercial travelers and salesmen........... 
Merchants and 
Hucksters and 

Entertainment : 

Hotel and boarding-house keepers............ 
Saloon keepers, wine and liquor dealers, etc... . 
Personal service, police and military : 


Barbers and hairdressers... .. 
Janitors and sextons.......... 


Policemen, watchmen, and detectives. . 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines dus nited States).. 
Laboring and servant : 
Messengers and newsboys. 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries : 
Bakers and 000 
Bleachers, dyers, and scourers............ 


Brassfounders and coppersmiths.............. 
Brewers, distillers, and rectifiers........ 
Cabinetmakers and upholsterers............... 


Mortality at 25 to 65 years 


on basis of 


tooo deaths among 


te 


All males 


Occupied 


maies 


| 
1000 1249 \ 
805 1007 
574 716 
1085 1355 
a 838 1046 
1266 
; 870 1086 
771 964 
573 716 
a 563 704 
995 1244 
576 
1099 1371 
4 531 663 
711 887 { 
956 1194 i 
730 913 
1055 1320 
954 | 1193 
a 864 1081 
1915 2380 
gig 1148 
1875 
g18 1147 
1132 1414 
1101 1374 
792 989 1% 
807 1008 
1012 1271 
676 845 ae 
1030 1283 
1080 1349 
878 1095 
667 $33 
ij 
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While the figures in Table VI show the relative mortality 
of males in each specified occupation in comparison with the 
average mortality of all males, and indicate the relative mortal- 
ity in each occupation in comparison with the others, the latter 
is better shown by taking the mortality of the total occupied 
males, computed in the same way, as the standard of comparison, 
and this is done in Table VII for the registration states which 
gives results for males between 25 and 65 years of age according 
to both standards, and for a more extended list of occupations. 

TABLE VIII. 


| Mortality at 25 to 65 years 


on basis of 
1000 deaths among 
Occupations 


All males 
Cigar makers and tobacco workers.........-.- | 1301 1624 
Compositors, printers, and pressmen. ........ 963 1204 
Coopers. 1033 1290 
Engineers and firemen (not locomotive)... 858 1072 
Glass blowers and glass workers.............. 828 1035 
Harness and saddle makers, trunk makers, etc. 818 1022 
Iron and steel workers .........-.. 708 883 
Leather curriers, dressers, finishers, and tanners. 654 829 
Marble and stone ny 974 1218 
Masons (brick Gnd 807 1008 
Mill and factory operatives (textiles).......... 614 768 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers............. 934 1167 
Plasterers and whitewashers. 1124 1404 
Plumbers, and gas and steam fitters errr TT 1021 1275 
Tinners and tinware makers..... ......seeees 960 1200 
Agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor.... 

Bostmen and canal MeR.... 1324 1654 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, drivers, etc... .. 897 1122 
Farmers, farm laborers, gardeners, etc......... 358 446 
Livery-stable keepers and hostlers............ 851 1063 
Lumbermen and 721 900 
Miners and quarrymen...... 546 682 
Sailors, fishermen, and pilots...........-++++- 1071 1338 
Steam-railroad 559 700 
Telegraph and telephone operators, electric- 

light men, etc...... 600 750 
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The mortality figures given in the last column of Table VIII 
are apparently higher than those in the first column, but this is 
only relatively so, the comparative mortality of all males being 
1249, or 25 per cent. higher than that of occupied males. 

At the average death rate of males between 25 and 65 years 
in the specified occupations there would be 1000 deaths to each 
80,972 males, instead of 1000 deaths to each 64,558 males when 
the unoccupied are included. 

Comparing the mortality of males in the different occupa- 
tions, it will be seen that it was highest among soldiers, sailors, 
and marines (United States service, 2380), laborers (1875), hat 
and cap makers (1864), boatmen and canal men (1654), cigar 
makers and tobacco workers (1624), servants (1414), plasterers 
and whitewashers (1404), launderers (1395), bakers and confec- 
tioners (1374), apothecaries, pharmacists, etc. (1371), journal- 
ists (1355), butchers (1349), sailors, fishermen, and _ pilots 
(1338), saloon keepers, wine and liquor dealers, etc. (1320), 
barbers (1311), coopers (1290), brewers, distillers, and recti- 
fiers (1283), plumbers (1275), and bookbinders (1271). 

The occupations for which the mortality was most below the 
average are bankers, brokers, and officials of companies (277), 
farmers and farm laborers, etc. (446), commercial travelers 
(663), miners and quarrymen (682), steam-railroad employés 
(700), clergymen (716), and collectors, auctioneers, and agents 
(719). 

The mortality, or death rate, from some of the principal 
causes and classes of causes in the whole registration area per 
100,000 males engaged in each occupation is shown in Table 
IX. 

Considering the causes of death specified in Table X, it 
will be seen that the average death rate from heart disease was 
112.55 per 100,000, being highest in the professional class 
(156.32), the laboring and servant class (144.91), and the class 
engaged in agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor pur- 
suits (121.52), and lowest in the clerical and official class 


(63.03). 
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Total selected occupations........... 


Musicians and teachers of music.... 
Physicians and surgeons........... 
Professors, authors, teachers, and sci- 


Others of this class. 
Clerical and official 
Stenographers and typewriters...... 
Accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, 
Bankers, brokers, and officials of 
Collectors, auctioneers, and agents. . 
Mercantile and trading 
Apothecaries, pharmacists, etc...... 
Commercial travelers and salesmen.. 
Merchants and dealers............. 
Hucksters and peddlers............ 
Entertainment 
Hotel and boarding-house keepers... 


Saloon keepers, wine and liquor 
Personal service, police, and military. . 
Barbers and hairdressers........... 
Janitors and sextons............... 
Launderers.......... 


Policemen, watchmen, and detectives. 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines (United 


Laboring and servant................ 
Messengers and newsboys.......... 
Manufacturing and mechanical ‘indus- 

Bakers and confectioners........ i 


Bleachers, dyers, and scourers...... 
Boot and shoe makers............. 
Brassfounders and coppersmiths..... 
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Death rates, due to 


Diseases | Diseases 


Heart Con- of the | of the 2d _ 
disease |sumption| nervous |respir’t’y| and 
system | system | | snjeries 

112.55 | 249.65 132.72 | 203.09 16.92 | 97-54 

156.32 | 197.81 | 202.64) 211.80 | 21.71] 55.97 
102.83 | 233.71 | 121.53 | 140.23 | 42.07] 28.05 
229.36 | 185.10 | 293.74 | 313.86 | 4-02} 56.33 
193.89 | 369.31 | 120.03 | 166.19] 9.23| 55.40 
154.82 | 173.83 | 255.32 | 220.01 | 27.16] 84.20 
155.93 | 284.98 | 166.68 | 204.32 | 32.26) 53.77 
221.67 | 181.36 —" 342.57 | 14.40] 63.33 
119.72 | 195.10 | 164.06 | 150.75 | 26.60] 93.11 
90.70 | 133.38 | 85.36) 109.37 | 18.67} 18.67 
63.03 | 211.83] 82.86) 125.91 | 17.73] 35.46 
11.93| 190.91] 35.80| 23.86/|23.86/ 35.80 
| | 
61.62 | 275.84 83.94) 142.41 18.84] 36.15 
| 

50.53| 40.04 50.53 | 62.93| 9.53} 22.88 
87.52 | 125.48 | 118.09 | 132.86 | 23.20] 41.12 
117.53 | 174-37 145-76 | 166.64 | 16.43| 40.40 
91.71 | 259.83 173-22 | 234.36 | 25.47| 40.76 
37-54| 127.89] 52.81| 77.63| 10.82] 28.63 
160.23 | 187.54 | 194.87 | 203.20| 17.99] 45.30 
124.05 | 215.85 | 129.02 | 208.41 | 22.33] 59.55 
99.51 | 303.81 | 127.69 | 261.54 | 23.78| 71.60 
172.70 | 202.31 | 212.18 | 241.78 | 19.74] §9.21 
83.61 | 325.87 109.34 | 265.84 | 24.65 73-96 
118.13 | 280.98 | 124.14 | 225.58 | 29.37| 82.09 
107.14 | 348.20] 93.75 | 160.71 | 40.18] 55.80 
162.63 | 225.18 | 112.59 344.03 37-53| 93.83 
53.02 | 365.85] 26.51! 74.23/ 21.21] 37.12 
122.04 | 204.06 124.04 
167.68 | 372.61 | 260.83 | 232.88 | 27.95 | 121.10 
147.90 | 190.17 200.74 | 338.09 | 42.26 are 
144.91 | 387.31 | 155.53 | 332.20 | 17.25 | 181.93 
163.47 | 424.09 177.85 | 381.08 | 19.04 210.62 
13.64] 54.57! 24.91| 20.46) 11.37]|...... 
81.53 | 285.34] 70.41 | 154.16) 8.89! 62.26 
101.17 | 267.57 | 121.01 | 182.75 | 17.97| 73.79 
93.46 | 291.37 | £30.11 | 199.75 | 25.66) 42.15 
131.63 | 230.66 | 155.79 | 221.21 | 22.95| 64.01 
72.68 | 211.83} 101.31 | 174.99 | 27.63| 73.68 
75-79 | 407.35 | 104.21 | 208.41 | 28.42 9.47 
162.30 | 318.47 | 195.22 | 250.34 | 19.14 | 65.84 
79-10 | 338.98 84.75 | 5.65] 45.20 
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TABLE X. 


Death rates, due to 


|| Diseases | Diseases Acci- 


Heart Con- | of the | of the Suicide | dents 
| Disease sumption! nervous resp’t’y | | and in 
| system | uries 
Brewers, distillers, and rectifiers ....| 96.41 | 271.27| 96.41 | 216.93 | 36.16 | 66.29 
Butchers...... 89.26} 259.18 | 173.76 | 178.51} 20.60} 82.39 
Cabinetmakers and upholsterers ..+.| 101.85 | 332.71 | 110.90 | 226.34 | 27.16| 38.48 
Carpenters and joiners. eeeeees, 107.30 | 205.67 | 155.23 | 175.98 | 12.52 98.00 


Cigar makers and tobacco workers. 94-45 | 454.45 | 100.36 | 184.97 | 29. 52/ 39.36 
Compositors, printers, and pressmen. 73-51 | 343-50] 73.51 | 130.98 | 12.03 37-42 


161.53 | 310.95 | 193.84 282.68 | | 20.19 84.80 
Engineers and firemen (not loco- 
116.87 | 238.07 112.54 | 184.69 12.99 | 187. 57 
Glass blowers and glass workers.... 65.00 346.50| 88.00| 121. 00 | 22.00 | 49.50 
Harness and saddle makers, trunk 
86.44 | 285.26 | 108.05 | 198.82 | 25.93! 43.22 
Hat and cap makers.............. 120.20 | 643.07 | 156.26 | 270.45| 6.01 78.13 
Iron and steel workers ............ 63.26 | 188.47| 78.75 | 157.49 | 11.62 71.00 | 
Leather curriers, dressers, finishers, | 
97.56/| 185.04] 94.20} 164.85! 10.09! 74.01 
96.20 | 225.50| 93.89) 150.08 | 14.62! 53.10 
Marble aud stone cutters.......... 72.50 | 398.73] 77.67 | 233.02| 7.77 64.73 
Masons (brick and stone).......... 118.82 | 271.75 | 130.58 | 239.98 | 24.70 | 125.87 
Mill and factory operatives (textiles); 72.30 223.52| 60.25 114.47 /|13.25| 52.42 
Millers (flour and grist)............ 169.59 | 245.91 | 211.99 | 211.99 | 8.48} 101.76 : 
Painters, glaziers, and varnishers... 266.63 | 119.32 167.20 | 22.10 | 92.07 Be | 
Plasterers and whitewashers........ 125. 43 | 316.09] 95.83 | 175.61 | 10.03} 75.26 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters. .| 69.61 | 232.70| 65.63|141.21| 5.97] 47.73 
126.80 | 283.18 | 155.33 | 229. 29 | 34.87 54.05 
Tinners and tinware makers........ 58.11 | 302.16} 78.45 | 188.85 | 29.05 95.88 
Others of this cess 84.05 | 267.26 | 113.46 | 165.57 19.33! 58.83 
Agriculture, transportation, and other | F 4 
121.52 | 168.04 | 142.94 | 181.38 | 12.00 | 135.95 
Boatmen and canal men........... 180.75 | 332.95 | 218.80 | 285.39 . 14 18.57 
Draymen, hackmen, teamsters, driv- 
| 76.43 | 236.38] 78.32 180.23 | 8.49 | 117.01 
Farmers, farm laborers, gardeners, 
150.82 | 133.07 | 182.25 | 194. 16 | 12.80 66.74 
Livery-stable keepers and hostlers... 65.91 | 278.87 | 81.13 | 180.00 | 22. 82! 70.98 
Lumbermen and raftsmen..... 87.60 131.41 102.20 | 189.81 | 29.20 160.61 
Miners and quarrymen........ e+ee| 93-71 136.96 | 104.52 212.65 | 7-20 | 277.92 
Sailors, fishermen, and pilots ....... | 227.02 | 424.58 | 253.01 | 303.27 | 17.33 | 204.61 
Steam-railroad employés.......... | 42.40| 110.12] 48.88] 85.97| 9.42 375.69 
Telegraph and telephone operators, | 
electric-light men, 45-89] 208.58| 87.60} 20.86 12.52 | 137.66 


Of the individual occupations, the highest death rates 
occurred among clergymen (229.36), sailors, fishermen, and 
pilots (227.02), physicians and surgeons (221.67), journalists 
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(193.89), boatmen and canal men (180.75), hotel and boarding- 
house keepers (172.70), and millers (169.59), and the lowest 
rates from this cause among stenographers and typewriters 
(11.93), messengers and newsboys (13.64), commercial travelers 
and salesmen (37.54), steam-railroad employés (42.40), and 
telegraph and telephone operators, etc. (45.89). 

The average death rate from consumption was 249.65 per 
100,000, which was exceeded in the laboring and servant class 
(387.31), the entertainment class (303.81), the personal-service, 
police, and military class (280.98), and the class engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries (267.57). It was 
below the average in the class engaged in agriculture, transpor- 
tation, and other outdoor pursuits, in which it was lowest 
(168.04), the mercantile and trading class (174.27), the profes- 
sional class (197.81), and the clerical and official class (211.83). 

The highest death rates from consumption occurred among 
hat and cap makers (643.07), cigar makers and tobacco workers 
(454.45), laborers (424.09), sailors, fishermen, and_ pilots 
(424.45), bookbinders (407.35), marble and stone cutters 
(398.73), soldiers, sailors, and marines, United States service 

372.61), and barbers (348.20). The lowest rates from this 
cause occurred among bankers, brokers, and officials of com- 
panies (40.04), messengers and newsboys (54.57), steam-rail- 
road employés (110.12), collectors, auctioneers, and agents 
(125.48), commercial travelers and salesmen (127.89), farmers 
and farm laborers, etc. (133.07), and lumbermen and raftsmen 
(131.41). 

In the principal occupations the death rates from consump- 
tion were above the average among bakers and confectioners 
(291.37), boot and shoe makers (318.47), cabinetmakers and 
upholsterers (332.71), compositors, printers, and pressmen 
(343.50), coopers (310.95), brick and stone masons (271.75), 
painters, glaziers, and varnishers (266.63), tailors (283.18), and 
accountants, bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists (274.84), and 
below the average among clergymen (185.10), lawyers (173.83), 
physicians (181.36), merchants (187.54), blacksmiths (230.66), 
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carpenters (205.67), iron and steel workers (188.47), leather 
curriers, tanners, etc. (185.04), machinists (225.50), and among 
all of those in the class engaged in agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor pursuits except sailors and watermen, and 
livery-stable keepers, etc. 

The average death rate from diseases of the nervous system 
was 132.72 per 100,000. It was above the average in the pro- 
fessional class, in which it was highest (202.64), the laboring 
and servant class (155.43), the mercantile and trading class 
(145.76), and the class engaged in agriculture, transportation, 
and other outdoor pursuits (142.94), and was below the average 
in all other classes, being lowest in the clerical and official class 
(82.86). 

Of the individual occupations the death rate from these dis- 
eases was highest among physicians (328.18), clergymen 
(293.74), soldiers, sailors, and marines, United States service 
(260.83), lawyers (255.32), and sailors, fishermen, and pilots 
(253.01). It was lowest among messengers and newsboys 
(20.46), launderers (26.51), stenographers and typewriters 
(35.80), and steam-railroad employés (48.48). 

In the principal occupations the death rate from diseases of 
the nervous system was highest among brick and stone masons 
(239.98), tailors (229.29), boot and shoe makers (195.22), 
merchants (194.87), farmers and farm laborers (182.05), butchers 
(173.76), painters, glaziers, and varnishers (167.20), iron and 
steel workers (157.49), blacksmiths (155.79), carpenters 
(155.23), and machinists (150.08), and was lowest among 
bankers, brokers, and officials of companies (50.53), servants 
(70.41), draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc. (78.32), account- 
ants, bookkeepers, clerks, and copyists (83.94), cigar makers 
and tobacco workers (100.36), cabinetmakers and upholsterers 
(110.90), and mill and factory operatives (114.47). 

The average death rate from diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem was 203.09 per 100,000. It was above the average in the 
laboring and servant class (332.20), in which it was highest, 
the entertainment class (261.54), the personal-service, police, 
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and military class (225.58), and the professional class (211.80), 
and was below the average in all other classes, being lowest in 
the clerical and official class (125.91). 

Of the individual occupations the death rate from these 
diseases was highest among laborers (381.08), janitors and 
sextons (344.03), physicians (342.57), sailors, fishermen, and 
pilots (303.27), boatmen and canal men (285.39), coopers (282.68), 
policemen, watchmen, etc. (278.08), and was lowest among 
messengers and newsboys (20.46), telegraph and telephone 
operators, etc. (20.86), stenographers and typewriters (23.86), 
bankers, brokers, and officials of companies (62.93), launderers 
(74.23), commercial travelers and salesmen (77.63), and steam- 
railroad employés (85.97). 

Taking the principal occupations, the death rate from these 
diseases was highest among saloon keepers, etc. (265.84), boot 
and shoe makers (250.34), brick and stone masons (239.98), 
marble and stone cutters (233.02), cabinetmakers and uphol- 
sterers (226.34), blacksmiths (221.21), and lawyers (220.01), 
and was lowest among accountants, bookkeepers, clerks and 
copyists (142.41), machinists (150.08), iron and steel workers 
(157.49), carpenters (175.98), butchers (178.51), and bakers 
and confectioners (199.75). 

The average death rate from suicide was 16.92 per 100,000, 
It was highest in the personal-service, police, and military class 
(29.37), the entertainment class (23.78), and the professional 
class (21.71), and was lowest in the class engaged in agriculture, 
transportation, and other outdoor pursuits (12). 

In the individual occupations the death rate from suicide was 
highest among architects, artists, etc. (42.07), barbers (40.18), 
janitors and sextons (37.53), brewers, etc. (36.16), tailors (34.87), 
and musicians and teachers of music (32.26), and was lowest 
among clergymen (4.02), brassfounders, etc. (5.65), plumbers 
(5.97), and hat and cap makers (6.01). 

Taking the principal occupations, the death rate from suicide 
was highest among lawyers (27.16), cabinetmakers, etc. (27.16), 
bakers and confectioners (25.66), blacksmiths (22.95), painters, 
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glaziers, and varnishers (22.10), butchers (20.60), boot and shoe 
makers (19.14), laborers (19.04), accountants, bookkeepers, 
clerks and copyists (18.84), and merchants (17.97), and was 
lowest among marble and stone cutters (7.77), steam-railroad 
employés (9.42), iron and steel workers (11.62), compositors, 
printers, and pressmen (12.03), carpenters (12.52), farmers and 
farm laborers (12.80), physicians (14.40), and machinists 
(14.62). 

The average death rate from accidents and injuries, exclud- 
ing suicide, was 97.54 per 100,000, and was above this average 
only in the laboring and servant class (181.93), and the class 
engaged in agriculture, transportation, and other outdoor pur- 
suits (135.95). 

In the individual occupations the highest death rates from 
accidents and injuries occurred among boatmen and canal men 
(418.57), steam-railroad employés (375.69), sailors, fishermen, 
and pilots (294.61), miners and quarrymen (277.92) laborers 
(210.62), engineers and firemen, not locomotive (187.57), lum-_ 
bermen and raftsmen (160.61), telegraph and telephone operators 
etc. (137.66), brick and stone masons (125.87), policemen, 
watchmen, etc. (124.04), soldiers, sailors, and marines, United 
States service (121.10), and draymen, hackmen, teamsters, etc. 
(117.01). 

The preceding table gives only a few of the principal causes 
of death for which the death rates in relation to occupation are 
presented in the report. 

The analysis of the occupation data covers 134 pages, and 
gives, for each occupation, the number and proportion of the 
population engaged, the death and death ‘rates by age periods, 
in the various areas, also the death rates and proportion of deaths 
due to different causes. The general tables of death in relation 
to occupation cover 337 pages. 

There is no corresponding data for any previous census, and 
this work was designed to supply as complete a basis as the data 
would permit for future comparisons. 

It is greatiy to be regretted that there is such a wide diver- 
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sity in the laws and regulations adopted concerning the registra- 
tion of deaths in various states and cities, especially in the forms 
employed for returning the deaths, and in the opinions of the 
local officers as to the importance of certain facts. In many 
places essential facts are omitted; in others they may be called 
for, but perhaps not used in the compilations of the local officers, 
and therefore not rigidly insisted upon; in still others the inquiry 
may be loosely stated, affording grounds for very different con- 
structions. 

The effect of these diversities is very apparent when—as in 
the census work—the effort is made to combine and analyze 
the returns from all such areas. This matter is treated at con- 
siderable length in the census report, and it is hoped that in 
future reports some of these defects may be remedied. 

If the legislation now pending before Congress is enacted, 
and a permanent census service established upon the plan pro- 
posed by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, commissioner of labor, in 
charge of the eleventh census, and which in its relation to 
mortality and vital statistics was discussed by the writer in a 
paper read before the American Statistical Association (Journal 
of the American Statistical Association, Vol. V, No. 37, March 
1897), there will be an annual report issued on this subject which 
will bring the central work of compilation much more closely in 
touch with that of the local statisticians. 


LIST OF REGISTRATION CITIES IN NON-REGISTRATION STATES, FOR 
WHICH DATA ARE GIVEN IN THE REPORTS OF THE ELEVENTH 


CENSUS. 
Fort Smith, Ark. Dubuque, Ia. Toledo, O. 
Alameda, Cal. Keokuk, Ia. Allegheny, Pa. 
Fresno, Cal. Muscatine, la. Altoona, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Louisville, Ky. Erie, Pa. 
Oakland, Cal. Paducah, Ky. Norristown, Pa. 
Sacramento, Cal. New Orleans, La. Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Gal. Lewiston, Me. Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Jose, Cal. Baltimore, Md. Reading, Pa. 
Stockton, Cal. Detroit, Mich. Scranton, Pa. 


Denver, Colo. Manistee, Mich. Titusville, Pa. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Aurora, 
Chicago, III. 
Galesburg, 
Jacksonville, Il. 
Ottawa, III. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Rockford, 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Laporte, Ind. 


Terre Haute, Ind. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Davenport, Ia. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Chillicothe, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dayton, C. 
Hamilton, O. 
Portsmouth, O. 
Springfield, O. 
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York, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Cleburne, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. KING. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. IX. 
PERSONALITY. 
1. 


THE natural inequality of men, which explains so much to 
the sociologist, is nowhere more strikingly manifested than in 
the ascendency which certain persons are able to gain over their 
fellows without reliance on the ordinary means of procuring 
obedience. The assumption that everybody acts egotistically 
until some form of control is exercised is undermined, not only 
by the existence of spontaneous sympathy, but also by the fact 
of voluntary subordination. Sympathy with fellows and defer- 
ence to the born leader are the two primitive social facts which 
precede and antedate all the species of control I have been 
describing. 

That at the appearance of certain exceptional men the 
impulse to obey is as natural and overpowering as that of the 
spaniel to nose the heels of a master, can be established by 
numerous citations. 

Garibaldi ‘inspired among men of the most various tempera- 
ments love that nothing could shake, and devotion that fell little 
short of idolatry.’’ ‘‘ He enjoyed the worship and cast the spell 
of a legendary hero.” 

Cortez had ‘“‘wonderful power over the discordant masses 
gathered under his banner.” 

Of Sam Houston it is said: “If he had been bound naked 
upon the back of a wild horse, like Mazeppa, the first tribe he 
came to would have chosen him prince.” 

Mirabeau ‘‘carries all before him;” has “a terrible gift of 
familiarity,” ‘‘turns people round his thumb,” ‘is possessed of a 
secret charm that... . opens him the hearts of almost all 
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Said Vandamme of Napoleon: “That devil of a man exer- 
cises a fascination on me that I cannot explain to myself, and in 
such a degree that, though I fear neither God nor devil, when I 
am in his presence I am ready to tremble like a child, and he 
could make me go through the eye of a needle to throw myself 
into the fire.” Augereau is stupefied at their first meeting, and 
confesses afterward that this “little devil of a general” has 
inspired him with awe. 


II. 


What are the conditions and causes of this personal ascend- 
ency? 

Undoubtedly a condition of excitement favors it. The battle 
field, with its exalted mood, has always been the scene of the 
most splendid triumphs of personal influence. Hence great 
captains— Hannibal, Cesar, Clive, Bonaparte, Ney, Stonewall 
Jackson, Lee, Skobeleff—have shown a rare capacity to win 
their men’s devotion. Cavalry battle, especially, with its intoxi- 
cation of rapid movement and thrill of personal encounter, gives 
to leaders like Prince Rupert, Murat, Schill, Sheridan, or Phil 
Kearney an almost superhuman value. Men in masses—armies, 
mobs, audiences—-succumb more readily than the same men 
taken singly, because of the herd thrill. Hence, perhaps, the 
otherwise strange connection between personal ascendency and 
public speaking. Quite apart from the persuasiveness of his 
utterances, the orator enjoys two favorable conditions of personal 
fascination —a crowd and continuous attention. Times of alarm 
and stress give golden opportunities to the born leader. We 
have but to recall Peter the Hermit, Joan of Arc, Danton, Lam- 
artine, Garibaldi, and Lincoln. 

The causes of hero worship are to be sought in the hero. 
The serene brow of Sakya Muni, the burning black eyes of 
Mahomet, the stature of Charlemagne or Peter the Great, the 
purity that shone upon the face of the Maid, the “terrific ugli- 
ness” of Mirabeau, the piercing eye of Napoleon, the leonine 
face of Webster, the glance “like the glint from broken steel”’ 
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of Walker the Filibuster, the romantic aspect of Garibaldi, the 
yellow curls of Custer — these witness to the value of physical 
traits. Perfection of physique certainly subdues. The old Teu- 
tons loved to recognize in their leader the supreme manly beauty 
of the true god-descended Amal or Balth. Manner, as already 
shown, apropos of ceremony,’ is perhaps the key to pure per- 
sonal fascination. The born master is he who is able to 
radiate his desires into a passive circle disposed to prompt imi- 
tation. Manner serves him because of its value in suggesting 
belief and confidence in himself. Primitive chieftains, a sachem 
like Logan, a sheik like Abd-el-Kader, are renowned for their 
superb dignity. For winning, rather than merely impressing, 
the peculiar cordiality of a ‘‘magnetic’’ Clay or Blaine is potent. 
Even tricks have their effect, and we must not ignore the his- 
trionism of Houston, Jackson, or Napoleon. 

Of mental qualities strength of will is of course the invaria- 
ble prerequisite ; but faith in one’s self and imagination are the 
real architects of vast personal authority. Those who win mul- 
titudes for some great enterprise—a crusade, a conquest, or a 
canal—are invariably great promisers. A royal imagination, 
coupled perhaps with the ecstatic temperament and equipped 
with eloquence, enables them to bedazzle their followers with 
prospects, and a tremorless faith in themselves and their cause 
inspires confidence of success. Such men were Mahomet, 
Cortez, Pontiac, Madame Kriidener, De Lesseps, El Mahdi. 
Courage and persistence avail. The man who bears up when 
others despair, is cool when they are excited—a Luther or 
a Brigham Young—acquires in time large influence. The 
most stupendous enterprise of all time is the campaign against 
the unsocial self, arid in this the master qualities of a leader are 
generosity and love. Disinterested paladins of justice like Kos- 
suth or Chinese Gordon, great lovers like Saint Francis or Liv- 
ingstone, surpass all other influences in the power to call forth 

. Supreme personal devotion. 
Such are the elements of natural prestige. But a man over- 


1 See the seventh paper of this series. 
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tops others, not only by virtue of his stature, but as well by 
whatever he stands on. The hero may be lifted up by his skill 
at arms, his sagacity, his hoard of experience, his talents, gifts, 
accomplishments. Outside the heroes of religion, the charm of 
pure personality is rarely seen in history, so much is it confused 
with a boundless admiration extorted by distinction and achieve- 
ment. Who can separate Ulysses from his craft, Richard from 
his exploits, Saladin from his skill, Johnson from his intellect, 
Bismarck from his success, and say how much is due to the per- 
sonality itself? 

Moreover, when we pass from the heroes to the numerous 
captains and governors of men we must take account of still 
other factors. Society is ever arranging itself in. ranks with 
reference to race, caste, family, wealth, condition, and so forth. 
To the Hindu the European, to the Sddra the Brahmin, to the 
plebeian the patrician, to the tenant the lord, to the soldier the 
officer is invested with elements of prestige that have awe- 
inspiring, obedience-compelling power. 


Il. 


Let us observe the réle of personality in the history of con- 
trol. 

We find that in primitive societies headship, ere it becomes 
the sacred right of a family, is held as a matter of course by the 
exceptional man. Among the Khonds “the spirit of attach- 
ment to persons rather than to institutions is very powerfully 
developed.” ‘The patriarch depends for obedience to his deci- 
sions entirely upon his personal influence.” The homage of the 
Ostiaks to their chief “is voluntary and founded on personal 
respect.” The Damaras ‘court slavery,” and “follow a master 
as spaniels would.” ‘‘Their hero worship is directed to people 
who have wit and strength enough to ill-use them.” Among the 
Bedouins the sheik must “maintain his influence by the means 
which wealth, talents, courage, and noble birth afford.” “The 
tribes never obey their sheiks unless for personal considerations.” 
Among the Franks ‘the personal element is, speaking generally, 
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the predominant element in all the relations . . . . of public 


life.” 

From a study of Asiatic and African races one truth stands 
out clear. /n natural societies personal control ts all the positive con- 
trol there is. But the true nature of this voluntary subordination 
must be noted. The sentiments that underlie early allegiance 
are not love and devotion, but fear, trust, and admiration. 
Vague tear that comes to be inspired by an Attila, a Tecumtha, or 
a Chaka; trust, inspired as in the case of Hastings, by his ‘‘con- 
stant successes and the manner in which he extricated himself 
from every difficulty;’’ admiration for preéminence in those 
qualities that insure success in an enterprise, such as superior 
cunning, sagacity, knowledge, athletic skill, strength, courage, 
or resource. But all this amounts merely to recognition of the 
able-man. Early man is too egotistic and practical to be swept 
from his moorings by any sentiment of personal devotion. 
There is no hint of idolatry for one of his kind. 

Nothing can carry men beyond this hard-headed cult of 
efficiency but a dash of idealism. With noble idealizing races, 
like the Arabs or the Germans, we see almost from the first 
something chivalric in the relations of follower to leader. The 
chieftain of Tacitus’ Germans was the Able-man to those who 
chose him in assembly, but to the band of comrades—the comi- 
tatus —that voluntarily clave to pim he was the object of all 
love and fidelity. We get something better than a myrmidon 
allegiance contingent on success as soon as we get disinterestea 
admiration, 7. ¢., admiration for qualities that are not serviceable 
to the follower. When men begin to admire and obey him who 
is most conspicuous for eloquence or truth speaking, or justice 
or magnanimity, we get a loyalty that does not turn on the pros- 
pect of success. Such an attitude implies that in the course of 
social life certain values have come to prevail, certain ideals 
have infected the mass—in other words, moral civilization has 
begun. 

This disinterested appreciation of personality is but a phase 
of a larger movement. As a social environment becomes more 
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rich and varied we can distinguish a development of man’s feel- 
ings, judgments, and choices which may be termed the evolution 
of personality. The law of it is that men come to feel toward more 
things and to feel toward them more strongly. The world’s gray is 
broken up into lights and shadows. For instance, during a 
definite period we can see the Greek race pass from indifference 
to the strongest feelings of admiration or dislike for a work of 
art. During the Middle Ages we can observe the dawn of that 
sense of the charm of woman that was to give birth to romantic 
love. With the Renaissance the feeling for natural beauty 
develops prodigiousiy, while in about a century and a half we 
have seen the rise of a passior. for absolute self-direction. Now 
in the midst of these developments we can discover a growing 
sense of the charm of persons. 

So far as this means keener feelings about personal beauty or 
ugliness it is a chapter in the development of taste. But there 
is something more than esthetic in the growing emphasis of 
attitude toward traits of character. In the fourth century before 
Christ men are enamored of courage, justice, magnanimity. In 
the fourth century after, it is mercy, meekness, unselfishness, 
that are prized. With the rise of chivalry, courage, courtesy, 
and purity become supreme values. In fact, whenever a people 
is formed certain character values are sure to be throned among 
the gods and become the goal of individual endeavor. The 
possessor of these is not followed simply as a promiser of suc- 
cess; he is adored as a hero. 

Besides this development of personality there is a certain 
social development that favors hero worship. The military 
organization of an invading host, coupled with the stratification 
of races through conquest, ranges men, as it were, on social ter- 
races. Those kingly men who stand high up on the social pyra- 
mid are invested with an additional prestige by their excep- 
tional birth, wealth, education, or privilege. The hearty rec- 
ognition of their superiority, and the frank acknowledgment of 
inferiority by common men, smooths the way to a costless 
ascendency of the born leaders from the higher class, and thus 
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vastly simplifies the problem of government. But this is on 
condition that the masses consent to be measured by the scale 
of the masters. Where, as with the captive Jews, or the Chris- 
tian races of the Turkish Empire, the governed feels itself a sub- 
ject population, and spurning the master values that brand it 
with inferiority clings to its own table of excellences, the ruling 
class will not be able to ease itself in the saddle. But if the 
subjugated accept the scale of values of their rulers, and so fee/ 
their own inferiority, the relations of coercion and submission 
pass over into the domination and fealty of feudal society. Here 
where fidelity is a universal countersign with which men meet the 
challenge of conscience, personal control bulks for more than it 
ever has before or since. 

But a later evolution of personality shatters the foundations 
of this control. Certain theological ideas accepted by the Occi- 
dent taught each man, even the undermost, to feel himself an 
immortal soul of a worth quite independent of his political or 
social weight. In the eye of Deity men stood not on rising 
terraces, but on a common footing. Acquired prestige, there- 
fore, shrunk, and personality lost the brilliant chromosphere lent 
it by social distinction. Printing, gunpowder, trade and new 
land conspiring to improve the social situation of the lower 
classes, these theological ideas, revamped by metaphysics, were 
used as a lever to lift the lowly to a realizing sense of the pos- 
sibilities before them. The common man was declared first 
custodian of an inviolable conscience, and later proprietor of a 
bundle of ‘rights.’ Equality was proclaimed a fact, liberty a 
birthright, and fraternity an ideal. Thus Protestantism, Puritan- 
ism, and democracy have worked together to deepen the 
individual’s sense of his own worth, and to indispose him to 
unconditional subordination to another. 

Impressed by the collapse of social order in revolutionary 
France, and the signs that western societies were sliding toward 
the abyss of anarchy, Carlyle, with his gospel of hero worship, 
sought to revive the sway of personality by inspiring anew rev- 
erence and admiration for the exceptional man. For the decay 
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of control by constituted organs he saw no remedy save in the 
return to personal ascendencies and personal fealty." Salvation 
lay in brushing aside dogmas of ‘“‘equality’’ and “rights,” and 
fostering that humble frame of mind that bows gladly to the 
natural superior. To this end Carlyle made of history a drama,’ 
exalted the rdéle of great men, belittled that of the people, over- 
emphasized loyalty as a principle of order,‘ and sought to trace 
back all existing ranks, dignities, and titles to primitive personal 
ascendencies.s In the flinging off of authority led by Luther 
and ending with Rousseau Carlyle saw but the casting aside of 
‘‘shams,”’ ‘‘ false heroes,” and ‘make-believe authorities,” ‘‘the 
painful but indispensable first preparative for true sovereignty 
getting place among us.” 

It is now clear to us that Carlyle missed the drift of the age. 
He did not see that a new type of control was made possible by 
the cult of the individual. When he wrote the moral method of 
democracy, namely, the guidance of men by ideals to which 
they are held by pride and self-respect, had not yet shown its 
efficacy. Not on the continent, but in America, where it is a 
lineal descendant of Puritanism, do we see democracy providing 
its own antidote. Here the steadiness of a social control through 
self-masterhood lessens both the mood and the need of hero 
worship. Rare spirits, no doubt, will never be wholly defrauded 
of their birthright over the souls of lessermen. In emergencies, 
in troublous times, in new countries, and on frontiers, in the con- 
tact of higher races with lower the Strong Man still comes to 

* Hero worship is “a fact inexpressibly precious ; the most solacing fact one sees 
in the world at present. There is an everlasting hope in it for the management of 
the world.” 

2“ The history of the world is the biography of great men.” 

3“ They were the leaders of men, these great ones; the modelers, patterns, and, 
in a sense, creators of whatsoever the mass of men contrived to do or attain.” 

4“ Society is founded on hero worship.” “ Hero worship never dies nor can die.” 
“ Loyalty, the life breath of all society.” “Admiration for one higher than himself is 
to this hour and at all hours the vivifying influence in man’s life.” 

5“All dignities of rank on which human association rests are what we may cal] a 


heroarchy.” “Society everywhere is some representation . . . . of a graduated wor- 
ship of heroes.” 
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his own. Moreover, if this experiment of exaggerating the com- 
mon man’s sense of his own worth ends, not in a proud loyalty 
to ideals of duty, but in an overweening conceit, unleashing a 
baleful egotism, the parent of misrule and lawlessness, we shall, 
no doubt, get the Man-on-Horseback. But not until society 
finds control by means of its impersonal institutions— its laws, 
faiths, disciplines, ideals, dogmas, and values—no longer ade- 
quate will it fall back upon personal ascendencies and strive to 
patch together a social order out of the order every strong per- 
sonality creates about him. 
IV. 

How now is society able to avail itself of the control enjoyed 
by persons? 

It is, of course, possible that such a control may in no wise 
comport with the ends or welfare of society. There is nothing 
to hinder an Alcibiades, a Napoleon, or a Burr from exploiting 
his fascination wholly for his private benefit, and not at all on 
behalf of his followers or of the group. In fact, to say nothing 
of the historical instances of hecatombs of victims, self-immo- 
lated to the greed or ambition of one man, we have but to look 
about us to see men—worldly clerics, bosses, demagogues, and 
adventurers —assisting themselves to the top by their magnetic 
power, coolly using their charm to disarm rivals or win allies as 
their interest may require. It is only because society soon inter- 
venes to check the growing ascendency of such dangerous ego- 
tists that the leaders who are permitted to attain historical 
dimensions usually possess some social aim and significance. 

There is, nevertheless, a guarantee furnished by the very 
nature of the born captain. The qualities—will, imagination, 
courage, preéminence—which give him lasting ascendency 
imply largeness of caliber. They go with wide horizons, far- 
ranging vision, soaring ambition, and a passion for large objects, 
great causes, and enterprises of pith and moment. Quite apart 
from any love of others or devotion to the group, a great man 
is liable to a noble enthusiasm for labors which do not issue and 
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terminate upon himself. Alongside of that little boat which he 
steers so carefully are millions of others of similar build and 
dimensions ; none of them are worth much, and his own is not 
worth more. In vain will he provision it, decorate it, and shove 
ahead to get the first place; in vain will he repair it and handle 
it carefully; in a few years it leaks; sooner or later it sinks, and 
with it goes all the labor it has cost him. 

He with eye to see the shortness of his course and the near- 
ness of his fate will feel the pettiness of individual aims, and 
will be drawn toward those substantial and enduring communal 
objects, those corporate concerns and undertakings which affect 
vast numbers of men, and have an imposing secular history. 
Among the innumerable boats, so soon to sink, so easy to replace, 
there are great three-deckers, freighted with vast interests, and 
destined to remain afloat long after he and his boat have dis- 
appeared. Is it strange, then, that the exceptional man fre- 
quently devotes himself more willingly to steering, maneuvering, 
and advancing one of these ships than to managing his own 
frail bark?* 

But if the man of influence still cleaves to a purely personal 
ambition, and if, moreover, society cannot overcome him with 
any of its long-range weapons of control—its faiths or its 
ideals—there are still other means of bringing him into line 
with social endeavor. Society is always contending with the 
brittleness of its regulative instruments. The helmsmen of the 
state, the archons of religion, the shapers of moral disciplines, 
the framers of ideals are painfully conscious of a certain impo- 
tence. Hence society, through its guides, courts the aid of 
dominating persons, hoping to use their influence to strengthen 
its own. This it does by making it to the interest of the man 
of light and leading to pull with it rather than against it, to dis- 
pose of his control to the wardens of the social order rather 
than to invest it on his own account. 

The military service exemplifies this policy. Here we have 
a great body of fighters led by a small body of officers, organ- 


* This illustration is adapted from Tainr’s Afodern Régime, Vol. 1, Bk. iv, chap. 1. 
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ized hierarchically and graded in respect to responsibilities, 
emoluments, and honors. All along this staircase, excepting 
perhaps a few steps at the very top reserved for the Shermans 
and Von Moltkes, promotion is very closely bound up with suc- 
cessful leadership. The officer who can animate his men to the 
greatest efforts, win them for the boldest enterprises, nerve them 
for the heaviest shocks, is deemed of highest value, and is 
advanced towards ever higher prizes. Such a service, there- 
fore, establishes a perpetual market where personal ascendency 
can be disposed of to the best advantage. 

The state has always been another field for the profitable 
employment of natural mastership. The steady authority polit- 
ical organs can count on now isa rather recent thing. The time 
was when a success of government was very much bound up 
with the personal authority of those who officered the state. 
Not great administrators like Stephan or Cromer, nor yet great 
statesmen like Pitt or Cavour, welded the modern state out of 
the fragments of power provided by feudalism. This was in 
part the work of heroes, of kings and the ministers of kings, 
who eked out the scanty royal authority with their personal 
dominion. Through most of its history the state has been a 
hierarchy of places and prizes to go to those most able to make 
their wills prevail over those of other men. 

Even in the rigid articulated mechanism of the “legal state”’ 
personal ascendency is not yet a guantité négligeable. Allthe time 
considerable changes are taking place in the partition of power 
between government and citizen and in its distribution among 
the men who compose the government. Despite its statutory 
framework, an office bulges when filled by the man of command, 
shrinks when occupied by mediocrity. Recognizing as he must 
all these warping influences that make the real state so unlike 
the edifice of the theorist, it is still certain that the general will 
behind the political mechanism prevails more and more over the 
personalities that constitute its parts. 

The church relies much more than the state upon manipula- 
tion of the feelings because it has no bailiffs or constables at its 
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beck and call. Denied power over the body, it must ply all the 
more skillfully those great instruments of ‘spiritual’ ascend- 
ency —religion, ideals, and personality. Of the last a perpetual 
capital is already provided in the person of the founder. In the 
Christian or the Buddhist church, if anywhere, is verified Emer- 
son’s saying that an institution is a lengthened shadow of one 
man. Moreover, through the church, society is beneficiary of 
the control exercised by a corps of inspired, consecrated, over- 
mastering, uplifting persons whose influence it may accept but 
could under no circumstances buy. But social order can profit, 
not alone from a Ballington Booth or a Phillips Brooks, but can 
even make use of unconsecrated personalities. In the more 
centralized churches, just as in army and state, we have a hier- 
archy of places and prizes in which the principle of ascent is 
the power to sway men and a willingness to sway them in a cer- 
tain direction. How often the self-seeker with “power and 
will to dominate” enlists in the ecclesiastical corps for the 
‘‘heaven’s incense,”’ the ‘Greek busts, Venetian paintings, 
Roman walls, and English books” of a Bishop Blougram the 
Life of Manning gives us a hint. The democratic tendency 
to do away with steep gradations in the prizes of state and 
church is a sign that society, having opened up new sources of 
control, need no longer bid so desperately for personal influence. 

On the whole I conclude that personal ascendency will play 
no such réle in the future as it has in the past. Unless human- 
ity surrenders the idealistic basis upon which more and more 
the control of its members rests, personality will remain as now 
a valuable auxiliary to political and moral authority, but not the 
corner stone of social order. In our days the Carlylean ‘‘ gos- 
pel of great men” leads chiefly to nothing better than the 
apotheosis of such pinchbeck heroes as Cecil Rhodes and “ Doc- 


tor Jim.” 
Epwarp Ross. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR SOCIAL STUDY. 
Ill. 


FIFTEENTH MEETING. 


1. General topic: Municipal Government. 


References : 


Bryce, American Commonwealth (Ed. 3, New York, Macmillan, 1895), 
Vol. I, pp. 622-666. 

A careful analytical study of our municipal ‘nstitutions. 

Ely, Problems of Today. 

Directly to the point as regards municipal problems. 

Fiske, Civil Government in the United States. 

A valuable study, chiefly historical. 

Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law (New York, Putnam, 1893), 
Vol. I, bk. 3. 

A comparative study of municipal organizations in different 
countries; especially valuable as furnishing a basis for comparison 
in the study of our own institutions. 

Loomis, Modern Cities (New York, Baker, 1887). 

Suggestive discussion of municipal problems. 

National Conference for Good City Government, Proceedings 1895-6. 
Contain valuable papers on the different phases of municipal 
reform. The volume for 1894 has a very full bibliography. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe. 

Shaw's books are excellent studies of British and Continental 
municipal life, with special attention to social problems. 

Tolman, Municipal Reform Movements (New York, Revell, 1895). 
Made up largely of reports from organizations in many cities for 
improving existing conditions. 


. Special Report on How our City is Governed. 


This should be merely a descriptive report giving the various depart- 
ments, how they are officered, method of election or appointment, etc. 
Some attempt should be made to compare the local government with 
that of other cities. If more extended study is desired by the Club 
special reports on each branch of the city government should be 


brought in. 
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3}. The general discussion might take the form of a review of the informa- 
tion contained in the reports conducted by someone who should be 


specially prepared. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING. 


1. General topic: Municipal Lighting. 


References 

Bemis, Municipal Ownership of Gas in the United States (American 

Economic Association, Vol. V1). 
Argues for municipal ownership. 

Ely, Problems of Today. 

Also strongly in favor of municipal ownership. 

Finley, Electric Street Lighting in American Cities (Review of Reviews, 
February 1893). 

Presents returns from numerous American cities, indicating that 
municipal ownership is cheapest. 

Francesco, Fallacy of Municipal Control (Zngineering Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1893). 

Against municipal control, criticises sharply Finley's article and 
reports of cities owning plants. 

Meyers, Electric Street Lighting in Chicago (Podttical Science Quarterly). 
Finds it probable that the electric lights for 1893 cost slightly more 
than gas. 

Mikkelsen, Electric Street Lighting in Chicago (Annals American 
Academy, March 1892). 

Concludes that electric lights cost but one-third as much as gas 
from the companies. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe. 

Shaw's books give the gist of European experience and favor public 


ownership. 


2. Special Report on the Local System of Lighting. 


In this and the four following reports a map should be used to show 
location of plants, power houses, etc.; lines, pipes, wires, etc.; paved 
and unpaved streets, and all other information that can be shown in this 
way. Consider each system in its relation and adaptation to social 
need. Study the services rendered in their relation to cost, etc. How 
is each system managed? What are the provisions of franchise, etc. 


3. General discussion, topic: Lighting in Other Cities. 


References : 
(See under general topic.) 
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SEVENTEENTH MEETING. 
1. General topic: City Transportation. 
References : 
Baxter, The Municipality and Urban Transit, Cosmopolitan, Nov. 1894. 
Studies municipal control in various cities, including Toronto, 
Sidney, and Melbourne. 
Ely, Problems of Today, chs. 19-24. 
Here, as in numerous magazine articles (see Poole’s Index) El 
argues ably for municipal control. 
Hopkins, Street Railway Problem in Cleveland (Economic Studies, Vol. 
I, Nos. 5 and 6). 
Analyzes the Cleveland situation, and concludes in favor of care 
fully restricted franchises. 
Sinclair, Municipal Monopolies and their Management (Toronto, Edu- 
cational Department of Ontario, 1891). 
Valuable discussion of this and other questions as to natura! 
monopolies. 
United States Consular Report, April 1892. 
Gives in detail the experience of European cities. 
(Shaw's books should also be consulted on this point — see indexes.) 
2. Special Report on Local Street Railway System. 
(For suggestions see Special Report, Sixteenth Meeting.) 
3. General Discussion on the Granting of Street Railway Franchises. 
References : 
Bemis, Good City Government and the Granting of Franchises (Nationa! 
Conference for Good City Government, 1895). 
A telling indictment of present methods of granting franchises. 
(Shaw's books (see indexes) show how carefully franchises are 
guarded in European cities. See also references under general topic.) 


EIGHTEENTH MEETING. 


1. General topic: The Water Supply of Cities. 


References 
Baker, The Manual of American Waterworks (New York, Zugineering 


News). 
An annual giving general information as to waterworks in cities of 


the United States. 
Davis, Water Supplies for Cities and Towns (Engineering Magazine, 


May 1892). 
An illustrated article giving information as to the details and tech- 


nique of water supply. 
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Lubbock, London’s Water Supply (Vineteenth Century, February 1892) 
Shows confusion and waste, arising from the fact that the city is 
supplied by several different companies. 

McElroy, City Water Supplies of the Future (Eugineering Magazine, 

March 1894). 
Discusses the available supply of various large cities, and concludes 
that they should adopt methods to prevent waste and to provide a 
second set of pipes for water not used for drinking, citing in sup 
port the practice of the Romans. 

Sinclair, Municipal Monopolies and their Management. 

Valuable discussion. 


2. Special Report on Local Water Supply. 
(For suggestions see above.) 


3. General discussion, topic: Should the City Own its Waterworks ? 


References 


Ely, Problems of Today. 
A general discussion favoring municipal ownership. 
(Shaw's books (see indexes) give the experience of British cities 
clearly favoring municipal ownership. See also references under 


general topic.) 
NINETEENTH MEETING, 
1. General topic: Care of Streets and Alleys. 
References : 
City Ordinances of city studied. 
Should be consulted to ascertain what are the exact provisions as 
to streets and alleys. 


Revised Statutes of the State. 
These will give the general provisions of the state as to nuisances, etc. 
(Shaw's books (see indexes) give facts as to European cities, and 
are the most valuable literature on the subject.) 

Wilson, Street Cleaning in Large Cities (Popular Science Monthly, 
April 1891). 
A first-class discussion. Maintains that careless individuals are 
largely responsible for the filthy conditions of the street; gives 
methods now employed and points out improvements. 


2. Special Report on Local Streets and Alleys. 


(For suggestions see above.) 


3. General discussion. 
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TWENTIETH MEETING. 
1. General topic: Telegraph and Telephone Systems. 
References : 

Muir, The Telegraph Systems of the World (./cClure's Magazine, July 
1895). 
Interesting discussion and statistics of the telegraph lines and cables 
of the world. 

Varney, The Telegraph up to Date (Lippincott's Magazine, October 
1894). 
The main steps in the development of the technique of the telegraph. 

Webb, Future of the Telephone Industry (Amgineering Magazine 
March 1892). 
Shows the intricacy of a large telephone system and in consequence 
the improbability of greatly reducing the cost of service. 


2. Special Report on Local System. 
(For suggestions see above.) 


3. General discussion, topic: Should the Public own the Telegraph and 
Telephone System ? 
References : 

Clark, The Telegraph and Telephone Properly Parts of the Post-office 
System (Arena, March 1892). 

Asserts that the government lost control of the telegraph only by 
accident and that there are the best of reasons for its resuming the 
right. 

Ely, Problems of Today (New York, Crowell), 1888, pp. 277-296. 
Here, as in magazine articles (see Poole’s Index), Ely argues for 
government control. 

Jevons, Methods of Social Reform. 

Discusses analogy of telegraph to the post-office system, and con- 
cludes that it may be best to manage in connection. 

Parsons, The Telegraph Monopoly (Arena). 

This long series of articles presents all the arguments for govern- 
ment control. 

United States House Executive Document, 1871-2, IV, Report of the 
Postmaster General. 

Recommends adoption of postal telegraph system. 

United States House Miscellaneous Documents, 1872-3, No. 73, Report 
of David A. Wells. 

Is decidedly opposed to government ownership, for financial as wel 
as political reasons. 
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TWENTY-FIRST MEETING, 
1, General topic: Public Control of Natural Monopolies. 
References : 

Adams, Relation of the State to Industrial Action (American Economi¢ 
Association, Vol. I). 
A painstaking attempt to draw the line between wise and unwise 
government interference. 

Baker, Monopolies and the People (New York, Putnam, 1890). 
A discussion of all classes of monopolies, with practical suggestions 
as to their control. 

Ely, Socialism and Social Reform, pt. iv. 
Argument in favor of socialization or government ownership and 
control. 

George, Progress and Poverty, bk. VII. 
Ably presents claims of every individual to a share of the land. 

Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. iv, ch. 7; bk. v, ch. 11. 
Discusses general question of the advisability and justice of the 
extension of governmental action. 

Rae, Contemporary Socialism (New York, Scribners, 1891), ch. 10. 
Discusses monopolies in connection with socialism. 

Toynbee, Industrial Revolution (London, Longmans, 1890), pp. 1-27 
Asserts that the government may do whatevever it can do best. 


Special Report on the Local Postal System. 
(For suggestions see above.) 


3. General discussion, topic: Should the Government own the Railways? 


References : 

Bastable, Public Finance, bk. ii, ch. 3. 

A comparative study from the financial point of view, with conclu 
sions opposed to government ownership. 

Bonham, Railway Secrecy and Trusts (New York, Putnam, 1890). 
Negative conclusion. 

Cohn, Railway Policy of Prussia (Journal of Political Economy, March 
1893). 

History of Prussian state management, with conclusion favorable to 
its continuance. 

Hadley, Railroad Transportation (New York, Putnam, 1890). 
Comparative study of railroad systems of leading nations, with con- 
clusion against state ownership. 

Hole, National Railways (London, Cassell, 1893). 

Examination of railways of Great Britain especially, with conclu- 
sion in favor of government ownership. 
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Hudson, Railways and the Republic (New York, Harpers, 1889). 
Favors strict regulation but not government control. 

Lewes, National Consolidation of the Railways of the United States 
(New York, Dodd, 1893). 

Favors consolidation into a system owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. 
TWENTY-SECOND MEETING. 
1. General topic: Socialism. 
References : 
Ely, Socialism and Social Reform (New York, Crowell, 1894). 
Gives a good insight into the principles of socialism. 

Gilman, Socialism and the American Spirit (Boston, Houghton, 1893). 
Suggestive discussion ; rejects socialism as a system, but finds that 
many practical ends of socialism are being realized in America. 

Gladden, Tools and the Man (Boston, Houghton, 1896). 

A brief, clear discussion. 

Gonner, The Socialistic State (London, Scott, 1895). 
A satisfactory discussion in a small book. 

Graham, Socialism New and Old (New York, Appleton, 1891). 

Hyndmann and Morris, Principles of Socialism (London, Reeves, 
1884). 

A succinct and attractive statement prepared by a committee of the 
socialist party. 

Marx, Capital and Capitalistic Production (London, Swan, 1892). 

The bible of the socialist. 

Monroe, Christian Socialism (American Journal of Sociology, july 
1895). 

Traces the history and seeks to find the principles of Christian 
socialism. 

Rae, Contemporary Socialism. 

A very satisfactory discussion of the whole subject. 

Schaffle, Quintessence of Socialism (London, Swan, 1892). 

Examines the theory of socialism and what would be the process of 
putting it into operation, with conclusion that it is impracticable. 

Spencer, Principles of Sociology, Vol. III, ch. 22. 

Gives results of some socialistic experiences in Australia, which 
seem conclusive evidence against the practicability of socialism. 
2. Special Report on the Main Features of Socialism. 
The report may consist of a review of one of the books on socialism. 

This and the succeeding topic are introduced here in violation of our 

plan of confining study to actual local conditions, because the preced- 
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ing studies have naturally led up to them, and because everyone 
should know something of the complaints and proposals of socialism, 
and the idea and the results of the Social Settlement. 

3. General discussion, topic: Is Socialism Practicable ? 


References 
(See above.) 
TWENTY-THIRD MEETING. 
1. General topic: The Social Settlement Idea. 
References : 
Addams, Jane, The Subjective Necessity, and The Objective Value of a 
Social Settlement (Philanthropy and Social Progress, chs. 1 and 2.) 
A thoughtful discussion, based on experience in the work. 
Betts, Lillian W., New York's Social Settlements (Ox//ook, April 27, 
1895). 
Hull House Maps and Papers (New York, Crowell, 1895). Appendix. 
A good description of the work at Hull House in Chicago. 
Knapp, The Universities and the Social Problem (London, Rivington, 
1895). 
Social Settlements in Chicago (Chicago Tribune, September 16, 1894). 
A collection of essays dealing mainly with the leading settlements 
in London and related questions. 
Woods, English Social Movements, ch. 3. 
Discusses origin of the movement, Toynbee Hall, British university 


settlement, etc. 
Woods, University Settlement Idea (Andover Review, October 1892). 


2. Special Report on the Social Settlement. 
Material may be obtained by writing to the Hull House, 335 South Hal- 
sted street, Chicago, or to other social settlements. 


3. General discussion. 


TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING, 


. General topic : Social Amelioration and Remedial Agencies. 


References : 

Booth, Maud Ballington, Beneath Two Flags (New York, Funk, 1894). 
A good account of the history and work of the Salvation Army. 

De Grafenried, Clara, Some Social Economic Problems (American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1896). 
Discusses problems of labor, domestic service, household manage- 
ment, etc., and makes suggestions as to solutions. A _ stirring 
article. 
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Eastmann, Free Traveling Libraries (Forum, January 1895). 
Gives an insight into this new movement for social betterment. 
Henderson, Dependents, Defectives, and Delinquents, pt. iv. 
A general discussion of social ameliorative agencies. 
Henderson, The German Inner Mission (American Journal of Socio/- 
ogy, March—July, 1896). 
An account of the great German federation of charitable societies. 
James, Handbook of University Extension (Phil. Am. Soc. for the 
Extension of University Education, 1894). 
The best single work on the subject. 
Knapp, The Universities and the Social Problem. 
(See under twenty-third meeting.) 
Loch, Charity Organization (London, Swan, 1892). 
A good exposition of the aims and methods of charity organization 
by the secretary of the London Charity Organization Society. 
Philanthropy and Social Progress (New York, Crowell, 1893). 
A collection of essays deaiing with several phases of social improve- 
ment. 
Potter, The Codperative Movement (London, Swan, 1893). 
History and progress of the movement, with statistical tables. 
Woods, English Social Movements. 
A most suggestive work. 
Toynbee, Industrial Revolution in England, ch. 14. 
Hopeful tendencies pointed out by one of the greatest social work- 
ers of the century. 


. Special Report (or reports) on Local Agencies. 


This report should set forth what the local society (social group) is doing 
to assist the unfortunate, and to punish the vicious. Sources: Reports of 
the various institutions, and material gathered in visitations. 


3. General discussion, topic: The Punishment of Crime. 


References : 


Abbot, Christianity and Social Problems, ch. 1. 
Short discussion of the problem of criminology, favoring remedial 
instead of punitive measures. 

Du Cane, The Punishment and Prevention of Crime (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1885). 
History of punishment, especially in England, with special attention 
to modern methods. 

Ellis, The Criminal (New York, Scribner, 1892). 
An instructive and entertaining treatise embodying the results of 


criminal anthropology down to date. 
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Ferri, Criminal Sociology (New York, Appleton, 1896). 
Presents latest thought on criminology, tending to substitute pre- 
vention and reform for repression and punishment. 

Henderson, Defectives, Dependents, and Delinquents. 
A guide to the whole subject. 

Wines, Punishment and Reformation (New York, Crowell, 1895). 
History, theory, and practice of criminology ably presented. 


It is not supposed that any club will be able to follow 
strictly the programme here presented, otherwise the sugges- 
tions in regard to special reports would be more specific. Many 
interesting topics, of course, could not be included. These may 
be taken up by expanding the course. Without including other 
topics, however, study may be extended. Almost every topic 
will bear indefinite expansion. 

In conclusion, it should be said that this paper is not an 
attempt to popularize sociology, though the work proposed is an 
excellent preparation for the study of that subject. It is rather 
an effort to encourage good citizenship. Under present con- 
ditions machine politicians, as a rule, run municipal govern- 
ments. The recourse of intelligent citizenship is to acquire and 
to use superior knowledge of social conditions and the machin- 
ery of government. When this is realized the social conscious- 
ness will be enlarged, civic pride will be engendered, practicable 
social reforms will be proposed, and intelligent, concerted social 
action will be possible. In achieving the end desired general 
social study is indispensable. This study may best be carried 
on through clubs formed for the purpose of advancing social 


self-knowledge. 
I. W. Howerrtu. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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REVIEWS. 


Organisme et Société. Par RENE Worms. Bibliothéque Sociol- 
ogique Internationale, I. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1896. 
Pp. 412. 

La Pathologie Sociale. Par Paut DE LILIENFELD. Avec une 
Préface de René Worms. Bibliotheque Sociologique Inter- 
nationale, II]. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1896. Pp. 
xlvii+ 332. 

Tue charm of analogy! What a power it has been in the mental 
world! It is simply the imagination taking one of the many directions 
in which it naturally moves. It is the creative faculty of man which 
does not always express itself in marble, on canvas, or in measure. It 
inheres in the man of science as well as in the artist or the poet, and 
it cannot be suppressed. It lives alike in the savage, the untutored 
peasant or shepherd, in the half-educated classes of modern society, 
and in the best stored minds of our day. Think of the poetry that was 
woven into the early history of the aborigines of America! and the 
difficulties encountered by the Morgans, the Powells, the Holmes’s and 
the Brintons in eliminating it! Most of it was the immediate fruit of 
this passion for analogies. Whole lives have been spent in demon- 
strating that the North American Indians are the lost tribes of Israel. 
Vast labors have been devoted to tracing their languages back to the 
Sanskrit. Innumerable analogies have been discovered between their 
ceremonies, customs, designs, and symbolic figures and those of Asia 
and Egypt. Their comparatively modern Indian origin is proved by 
the occurrence of the Buddhist cross or swastica, and their Hellenic 
ancestry by the analogy between the words Posomac and orapos ! 

But the love of analogy is not confined toethnology. It permeates 
history and literature and gives us those laborious demonstrations by 
means of mysterious ciphers and cryptograms that Lord Bacon was the 
natural son of Queen Elizabeth and wrote the plays of Shakespeare. 
It penetrates every branch of science, and aside from the wonderful 
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harmony early discovered between the twelve apostles and the twelve 
planets, it performed the valuable service of creating the constellations 


of the heavens. It constitutes a sort of animism, and its favorite 
amusement is to animate the inorganic world and to personify abstract 
ideas and relations. Many there are who are convinced that this world 
of ours is in very truth a great living beast with all the organs and 
functions of a huge animal, and that men are merely parasites upon it 
like fleas among the hairs of an animal’s skin. To the stage of meta- 
physics or personification belong such analogies as Hobbes’ conception 
of the state as a huge Leviathan, a conception reflected by Herder, 
Schelling, and Hege!, and Comte’s idea of humanity as a Grand 
Etre. 

Akin to these, and especially to the former, is the somewhat broader 
analogy of society to an organism, Bluntschli in his A//gemetnes Staats- 
recht, 1852, furnishing a sort of connecting link between the animated 
state and the social organism. The question of priority in propound- 
ing the latter doctrine has arisen. By many it has been supposed that 
Schaffle’s great work, Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, which first 
appeared in 1875, should be regarded as its true starting point, but 
not only did the first volume of Lilienfeld’s Gedanken ithber die Social- 
wissenschaft der Zukunft, in which it is fully set forth, appear two years 
earlier, but, as we learn from the preface of M. Worms to the present 
work by that author, large parts of the other appeared in the Russian 
language somewhat earlier still. It has been supposed that Mr. Spencer's 
treatment of that subject was later, as the first volume of his Principles of 
Soctology did not appear till 1874, but his views are set forth in his 
Study of Sociology, 1873, and much earlier in an article in the Westmin- 
ster Review for January 1860." Nor was this his earliest utterance on 
the social organism. There is a distinct adumbration of it in the 
original edition of his Social Statics, 1850, pp. 451-453, which is in 
advance of Bluntschli. But neither can we ascribe to Mr. Spencer 
the origination of the scientific conception of the analogy between 
society and an organism. In the fourth volume of Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy, that great neglected storehouse of original ideas, this anal- 
ogy is clearly pointed out in various passages. This volume originally 
appeared in 1838, and some of the passages may be found on pages 
285 and 311 of the third edition. 

We have now before us two works from the same press, written by 


*See this JOURNAL, Vol. I, pp. 317-322. 
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two of the leaders in the modern sociological movement, reiterating 
and reénforcing, each in its way, this doctrine of the social organism. 
Both authors are thoroughly imbued with the idea, both are equipped 
with all the knowledge that can be brought to bear upon the subject, 
and both books are literally packed with facts and arguments in its 
support. As we go deeper and deeper into the question and see these 
facts and arguments piled upon one another like Ossa upon Pelion and 
Olympus upon Ossa, we feel fairly crushed by their weight. How pre- 
sumptuous would be any attempt at criticism! Indeed do not these 
able and adroit advocates disarm all possible criticism by fully stating 
every objection that has ever been raised and then fully answering it ? 
It would seem that nothing is left to do but to let the objections and 
their answers stand and exert each its legitimate influence upon differ- 
ently constituted minds. Still there are some who may be capable of 
occasionally pausing even in the midst of such a surging torrent and 
of imagining themselves for the moment out of the stream and quiet 
spectators upon its banks. From such a standpoint there are certain 
very general questions, questions that may have no direct relation to 
any of the specific tenets that are being defended, that may arise and 
crowd out for the time being the particular considerations that are 
being urged. To change the figure, some minds are so constituted 
that they can and will from time to time suspend all regular business 
in order to take stock and find out whether their business is running 
at a profit or a loss. 

One of the first of these questions is: What is an analogy? In 
biology, which is the standpoint of both our authors and of all defend- 
ers of the social organism theory in whatever form, this word has 
avery definite meaning — a technical usage —viz., physiological without 
anatomical similarity. It is contrasted with homo/ogy, which is ana- 
tomical similarity irrespective of function. If this is all they mean by 
the analogy between society and an organism, there seems to be no 
objection to pursuing it to its utmost extent and determining how far 
social functions resemble organic functions, recognizing all the time 
that there is no real morphological or structural resemblance any more 
than there is between the wing of a bat and that of abird. What, then, 
does Senator Lilienfeld mean by his oft-repeated expression, “ ea/ anal- 
ogy”? Does he mean that there are homologies? Itseems difficult to 
interpret him otherwise. Not only in the present treatise, but through- 
out his great five-volume work, and, later than either,in a pamphlet 
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recently issued," he denies that society can be properly called a super- 
organism, as Mr. Spencer proposes, and insists that it is in very truth 
an organism. But what manner of organism does he make it out to 
be? An organism consisting entirely of a “social nervous system ”’ and 
“social intercellular structure.” Is there any such animal or plant as 
that ? How much of the body of an animai consists of “intercellular 
structure”? Is not this expression to the biologist a contradiction of 
terms? What is “structure” in biology? Is it not wholly cellular 
(or vascular, in which the most highly developed cells are differenti- 
ated into vessels)? It is true, there are fluids of various kinds flowing 
through the animal body in various physiological capacities, but the 
blood is full of corpuscles, 7. ¢., cells, and the lymphatics and secre- 
tions are not “structures.”” There are also some structures in the 
animal body that for physiological reasons are devoid of sensitive 
nerves, but they are all made up of cells. Lilienfeld and Worms both 
agree that individual men constitute the ce//s of the social organism, 
and both take this in a literal biological sense, that they represent the 
‘“‘real’’ cells as made known by Schleiden and Schwann. But the first 
of .hese authors maintains that the individual men in society taken 
together only constitute the nervous system of society, and that soci- 
ety is devoid of all the other systems of the animal body. In their 
stead we have the intercellular structure, which, as he says, is produced 
by the nervous system, or, as the biologists would say, secreted by it. 
And what is this intercellular structure of society? As I understand 
him it consists chiefly of the material (and perhaps spiritual) capita/ 
of society, the product of human labor and thought. Sometimes he 
seems to give it somewhat the scope that Mr. Spencer gives to society 
itself, as including the soil, water, air, flora, and fauna, in short, the 
environment of society. But if this is all intercellular structure and is 
only the product of the nervous system and no part of that system 
itself, where is the consistency of speaking, as both our authors do, of 
telegraph lines as analogues of nerves ? 

Another question that will sometimes obtrude is: What are the 
limits of the social organism? Is it all of society, ¢. ¢., the whole 
aggregate of individual men (social cells), or are there many societies ? 
If the latter, how are these social organisms bounded and delimited ? 
Are the lines political, or national, or racial, or ethnic, or linguistic ? 

*“ L’Organismo Sociale é un Superorganismo?” Estratta dalla Riforma Sociale, 
Fasc. 3, anno III, Vol. VI, Tornio, 1896. 
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In any of these cases we have a remarkably heterogeneous lot of organ- 
isms, satyrs, centaurs, minotaurs, or beings still more inextricably 
mixed. Think of the number of German, Irish, African, and Chinese 
cells that have got into the American social organism! For it cannot 
be objected that the process is analogous to that of the mingling of 
hereditary strains by the process of reproduction. We are not dealing 
with physiological units—gemmules, micellz, biophores, plastidules, 
and what not—that make up the stirp or germ plasm in heredity, but 
with the biological units, or cells, which are products of an entirely 
different order, vastly superior in size and complexity, and widely dif- 
ferentiated in ali organic beings at all developed. No animal cell— 
not even in reproduction except the spermatozoa—ever passes entire 
from one organism to another. But these social cells stalk abroad at 
will and migrate singly or in droves, permanently or temporarily, from 
one organism to another. 

If, on the other hand, there is only one social organism, embracing 
all individual men, is the picture at all relieved? Are not the hetero- 
geneity and incongruity still further increased? How is that part of the 
social nervous system which is located in China or Soudan related to 
the part that is located in Paris or St. Petersburg? 

But if such questions are not serious there are others that are so. 
Mr. Spencer was frightened a long way out of the doctrine by the 
specter of centralization which its logical results so clearly presented. 
All are agreed that government is the analogue of the animal brain. 
But consider the autocratic power that the brain wields over the animal 
organism! Is society coming to this? Huxley asked this question of 
Spencer. It has never been answered. Our authors are far from being 
socialists, indeed both of them manifest grave apprehensions from that 
quarter. The social organism theory leads direct into the socialist 
camp. Already M. Pioger has taken up the line of march. A year 
and a half ago the present writer pointed out" that in so far as society 
can be said to represent an organism it must be one very low in 
the scale of development, one in which the parts are but feebly inte- 
grated and in which scarcely any controlling ganglion has as yet been 
formed. M. Pioger* had, it seems, a year earlier, taken the same view, 
and urged it, as well he might, in defense of socialism. To this com- 
plexion it must come if society is an organism and government is its 


brain. 
* This JOURNAL, Vol. I, November 1895, p. 325. 
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A still broader question sometimes insists upon forcing itself in 
between the lines of such books as we are considering. What is society 
anyhow? Society is an zdea. It is not a concrete material thing at all. 
It belongs to the same general class of ideas as a genus or a species. 
A genus is not an organism, neither is a species, nor any other classific 
group. These are conceptions, ideas. ‘They are true Platonic ideas. 
This does not detract from their importance. The most important 
things in the world are ideas—virtue, honor, justice, liberty, truth 
itself. Now society is simply an idea, a relation of things, not a con- 
crete object. It was with just such questions that the old medieval 
philosophy — realism, nominalism, conceptualism, idealism, etc.— 
occupied itself. The essence of metaphysics is to objectify ideas, to 
make entities out of relations. The method of the advocates of the 
social organism theory is essentially metaphysical or ontological. It is 
not scientific. It imputes individual reality to a classific idea. It 
objectifies, or, as Comte says, personifies a property. The distinguished 
ethnologist, Major J. W. Powell, from his prolonged studies in savage 
philosophy finds that the human mind passes through three distinct 
preliminary states in its transition to the scientific state. These are 
(1) imputation, (2) personification, and (3) reification. These may 
be compared to the first two of Comte’s * trois états,” the first two 
being phases (not overlooked by Comte) of his theological stage, 
and the third being exactly commensurate with his metaphysical stage. 
Our authors are to be classed in this third stage of “‘reification.”” They 
have reified society, which is only an abstract idea. 

It may be objected that society is something different from humanity 
asa whole, from the genus Homo, or, as some prefer, the species Homo 
sapiens. Grant this, and compare @ society with a pack of wolves 
(homo homini lupus). 1s a pack of wolves (held together by a conscious- 
ness not merely of “kind” but of advantage, the same as men in society) 
an organism? It is the same whether the object is offensive or defen- 
sive. Is a flock of sheep on a mountain side, or of wild geese flying 
in a triangle, an organism? Why is not any troop, or group, or herd, 
or swarm of gregarious animals an organism as well as a horde, or 
clan, or tribe, or race of men? Such are some of the questions to 
which the theory, logically carried out, gives rise. 

It has been charged that the biologists are responsible for the 
prominence which the social organism theory has assumed. Nothing 

JULIEN PioGER, La Vie Sociale, la Morale, et le Progrs, 1894. 
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could be farther from the truth. I have yet to learn of a single spe- 
cialist in any branch of biology who has given it any degree of impor- 
tance. The heaviest blow that has ever been leveled against it came 
from that type and prince of biologists, Professor Huxley (Adminis- 
trative Nihilism). Both Darwin and Haeckel have recognized the true 
“analogy,” but neither has laid great stress upon it. Mr. Spencer, 
although his Principles of Biology is certainly his masterpiece, makes 
no pretension to any specialty in biology, and might as well be called 
a psychologist or a chemist, but he is too good a biologist to swallow 
the doctrine in the large doses prescribed by the two authors now 
under consideration. The present writer has devoted the greater part 
of his life to two of the lesser but cognate branches of biology, and 
has made some excursions into certain of its wider fields, and while he 
fully acknowledges the existence of an analogy and yields to none in 
appreciating the inestimable value to sociology of biological prin- 
ciples, he is still decidedly of the opinion that more harm than good 
may come from the attempt to push such considerations farther than 
the strict limits of science and fact will warrant. 

What then does it all amount to, and what is the real outcome of 
the whole discussion? Simply this, that the laws of evolution are cos- 
mical in their sweep, and that whatever department of nature we look 
into we find them operating in the same way and bringing about the 
same results. We might as well say that organisms are planetary sys- 
tems because the laws of evolution are working the same in both. We 
could with equal propriety claim that language is an organism, for 
everyone knows what remarkable analogies occur between organic 
and linguistic phenomena. We find analogies everywhere, and they 
only seem to prove the identity of different spheres of cosmic action 
when we forget that the universe is under the dominion of one grand 
law; but so soon as this is recognized, instead of wondering at the 
likenesses of things we learn rather to wonder at the diversities that 
nature presents. 

There is no space left in which to deal with that mere corollary of 
the subject which is called social pathology. Both authors include 
it, only Senator Lilienfeld’s work professes to be confined to this 
aspect. It is not so, but is really a summary of his great work, which 
M. Worms in his introduction to it says with some humor and much 
truth, could not be made so voluminous and discursive when written 
in the French language! Social pathology as treated by both authors 
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is simply the prognosis, diagnosis, prophylactics, and therapeutics of 
existing social evils. Aside from the alleged underlying biological 
principle and the somewhat novel terminology, the treatment of this 
side of the subject is not notably original, and in fact one is some- 
what surprised to find that with such a profoundly scientific substratum 
the social questions discussed are, after all, both in their normal and 
their pathological aspects, little else than those that confront us in 
other economic, sociological, and even popular literature everywhere. 
The social organism theory is merely used as a thread upon which to 
string every conceivable question in the social world, and one of the 
chief recommendations of this theory is its use in furnishing the 
vehicle in which are thus borne and distributed to the world the fer- 
tile ideas and the ripened wisdom of such well-stored minds. Let us 
thank the “social organism”’ for this service to the world. 
LesTER F. WARD. 


The Liquor Problem in its Legislative Aspects. By F. H. Wines 
and JoHN Koren. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1897 


AN investigation has been carefully carried on under the direction 


of President Eliot, President Low, and Mr. J. C. Carter, subcommittee 
of fifty to collect data in relation to the liquor traffic. The purpose of 
the committee is to preparea basis of fact for social judgments and to 
do this in a thoroughly impartial spirit. The volume here noticed 
forms one part of a series of studies. Its main topics are Prohibition 
in Maine and in Iowa, The South Carolina Dispensary System, The 
Restrictive System in Massachusetts, The Liquor Laws of Pennsylvania, 
The Ohio Liquor Tax, Liquor Laws in Indiana,and The Missouri Local 
Option Law. The main conclusions which are suggested by the data 
are summarized by the committee. 

The results of the statistical researches are mainly negative; even 
if the student had command of government agencies for collecting the 
materials they could not be conclusive because the local conditions are 
so various and shifting. 

The facts in regard to legislation are accurately and fully given, 
and the testimonies of intelligent witnesses throw light on the effects 
of the laws. At every step the inquiry is hindered by prejudices, par- 
tisanship, and hostile economic interests. 
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Prohibitory legislation has succeeded in preventing the manufacture 
on a large scale of distilled and malt liquors within the very limited 
area covered by it; but has not succeeded in preventing the sale of 
such liquors. Many social evils, as evasion of law, hypocrisy, and 
bribery, have been aggravated by this legislation. Local option has 
had a fair success in towns generally opposed to the saloon—if they 
were near enough license towns to get intoxicants! The provisions of 
the license laws which have been most useful in restricting the evils of 
dramshops are carefully described. 

The committee distinctly shows that the South Carolina dispensary 
law lacks the essential feature of the Norway method: it does not 
remove the motive of private gain, because the salaries of dispensers 
are made to depend on the amount of business done in their respec- 
tive dispensaries. It is important that the public should understand 
that the failures of the Carolina plan cannot be charged to the Norway 
plan. 

The non-legislative methods of diminishing the injuries due to the 
drink traffic are not considered in this report, but will be discussed by 
other subcommittees. The names of the investigators and of the 
directors are sufficient guarantee of ability, fairness, and scientific 
accuracy. The book is a model in all these aspects and should be 
carefully studied by all who have occasion to speak or write on the 
subject. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Grundbegriffe und Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaft. Zur Ein- 
fiihrung in das Studium der Staatswissenschaften. Von 
Dr. Jutius Lenr. Leipzig: Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld, 


1895. 

For its clearness and conciseness, for completely unbiased scien- 
tific judgment, and for the characteristic feature —rare enough in most 
German “outlines” of economics—of leaving aside matters of minor 
importance in order to devote all attention to those which justly claim 
consideration, this is the best outline of political economy that I have 
yet seen. It is questionable, however, whether the employment of 
algebraic proofs and illustrations offers any considerable help to the 
average reader in pursuing the anthor’s arguments. 

Of the 350 pages which the book approximately contains, about 60 
are devoted to the concept of value, and about 130 to the regulation 
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of prices. The section on prices is masterful, and terminates the work. 
While Professor Lehr fully acknowledges the importance of the 
investigations of such writers as Menger, Walras, and Béhm-Bawerk, 
which he frequently cites, he nevertheless maintains that the theory of 
final utility represents the exclusive study of but one determinative 


series of phenomena in the regulation of prices— of which the cost of 
production offers the supplementary explanation. He attempts to show 
that there is no such opposition between the classical theory of value 
and price and the more recent doctrine of final utility, as is frequently 


supposed. 

An excellent feature of the book is the section on the legal organ- 
ization of society. Every economic society develops within the bound- 
aries, so to speak, of a fixed legal system, and receives from this legal 
system its peculiar stamp. The relation of law to economic activity 
may be described as that of the form to the contents, and the intimacy 
of the relation be demonstrated by the fact that all economic laws and 
concepts which are not merely borrowed from natural science contain 
the supposition of a somehow regulated society — presuppose, in short, 
a legal system. It was a mistake of the elder economists, in their dis- 
cussions of economic concepts and laws, to omit indicating that it was 
a distinct form of society which alone their system attempted to explain. 
It was thus the idea could arise that there existed universal economic 
laws, bound neither by time nor space, and independent of the legal 
structure of society. If the chief service of the historical school has 
been to point out the importance of the temporal and local in economic 
theory, the work of Rodbertus and Wagner in emphasizing the inter- 
dependence of economic and legal concepts was of almost equal 
importance. 

Some objections, of course, might be made to parts of Professor 
Lehr’s work. Thus it might be urged that in the treatment of free 
goods, as distinguished from economic goods, he fails sufficiently to 
appreciate the relativity of the term /ree. Many of the “gifts” of 
nature are neither common to all humanity nor gratuitous. Excellent 
qualities of soil and of climate, for instance, and partly the products 
which ensue therefrom, are the gifts of nature only to certain favored 
countries. 

Another case. On page 222 a diagram of the demands of three 
purchasers of a certain ware is constructed, and their demands are 
added to constitute the total demand. In his explanation of this 
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diagram, Lehr remarks that the “final utility for all purchasers would 
be identical, that is to say equal tothe price.” It is quite true that the 
final utility for each purchaser would equal the price; but it (che final 
utility) would nevertheless itself vary, for the simple reason that one 
and the same price does not signify an equal sacrifice on the part of 
all buyers, but one which varies according to their respective total 
purchasing capacity. At a certain price the wealthy purchaser may 
see fit to acquire five increments of the article in question, the poor 
man be able to secure but one. The final utility differs, therefore, 
enormously, though in both cases it equals the price. 

Such faults of fact or expression as those indicated are, however, 
few and far between, and may be well taken into the bargain with such 
chapters as the remarkable one on natural prices. The author here 
thoroughly demonstrates the untenability of Marx’s theory of value, 
and the inevitable failure of all attempts to bridge over the once 
established distinction between “concrete” and “abstract” time of 
labor. Marx’s well-known discussion of “real” and “socially neces- 
sary” hours of labor, so far as it is not meant for bare agitatory pur- 
poses, is of a distinctly ideological character. The essential points of 
Marx’s theory might easily have been condensed into a much more 
comprehensible presentation than the series of abstractions in which 
he has seen fit to clothe them. Moreover, the moment one attempts 
to take into account demand and the individual judgment of value, 
the moment one concedes that the costs of production vary and that 
interest must be reckoned among the costs, one has completely 
entered the camp of the “ biirgerliche Nationalékonomen” which Marx 
so virulently attacks. 

Less satisfactory than the treatment of Marx is Lehr’s discussion of 
Thiinen’s theory of natural wages; it might well have been omitted. 
The impression, notwithstanding, which the entire work leaves is an 
excellent one, and if the other volumes of the series approach the 
standard here established the editor of the whole is to be heartily con- 
gratulated. 

The “Hand- und Lehrbuch der Staatswissenschaften” which Dr. 
Kuno Frankenstein, of Berlin, has planned, and of which Professor 
Lehr’s book is the first installment, is in several respects a remarkable 
undertaking. It will consist of about thirty volumes, covering the 
entire field of political science—-as Dr. Frankenstein conceives its 
compass. The first section, Political Economy, will include treatises on 
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the fundamental concepts of economics, on distribution, on the diverse 
branches of production, on transportation, on insurance, on population, 
on socialism, and on the history of economic doctrines. The second 
section, Finance, will embrace volumes on that science as a whole, on 
the principles of taxation, on banking, etc. The third section, Public 
and Administrative Law, will commence with a treatise on the general 
theory of the state, and another on the theory of administration, fol- 
lowed by works on education, on police, on poor laws, etc. The 
fourth and last section is devoted to Statistics. The books will not 
be published in any prearranged order, and while the series will 
systematically cover the whole field each volume is to be a complete 
treatment of the subject dealt with, and separately purchasable. To 
each of the volumes—for whose preparation an array of German 
authorities, some of them as prominent in the civil service as in the 
world of science, has been secured—a bibliography as complete as 
possible is to be annexed. 

Thus the utility of this initial volume is considerably heightened 
by the addition of some twenty-five large pages of bibliography; and 
I ought to note, in conclusion, that the book is a beautiful specimen 
of printing. C. W. A. VEDITZz. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A, T. FREEMAN, H, A. MILLIS AND J, C. FREHOFF, 


Religion as a Social Force.— “‘ The two most powerful social forces known to 
man are the religious and the economic. The latter has been discussed by an increas- 
ing number of able thinkers in all civilized lands for the past hundred years or more, 
The former has been strangely neglected. There have indeed been those who have 
attempted to give a scientific account of society and have entirely neglected religion, 
one of the two mightiest social forces. Something stranger still has happened. When 
others have called attention to the importance of religion as a social force, men in the 
name of science have denounced them and ridiculed them for so doing. Yet it is hard 
to think of anything more unscientific than any philosophy of society which neglects a 
consideration of the réle played in its evolution by religion. The attempt to neglect 
this rdle is more than unscientific ; it is absurd.” 

Benjamin Kidd, in his Socta/ Evolution, holds that the interests of the individual 
and that of society are antagonistic, and that religion has no rational sanction. It is 
undoubtedly true that progress leaves many uncodrdinated members in its trail, but the 
vast majority of mankind have their interests enhanced by social evolution. Religion 
is first of all a social cement and so furnishes a rational sanction for social action. 
Religion is the very cause of society and without society we can have no progress. 
“No society has ever come into existence without the help of religion ; no society has 
ever thrived in which religion has not been a real, vital force; no society has ever sur- 
vived a general decay of religion.” 

Religion is a source of disunion as well as of union. The areas of union, how- 
ever, are continually growing larger and larger. It provides rationai and ultra-rational 
but not anti-rational sanctions for individual conduct, and this conduct is in the true 
interest of the individual and of society. “Religion clarifies the vision and enables 
men to see their own true {nterests.”’ It is also a power and so enables men to do that 
which is advantageous to them. It encourages the long view rather than the short 
view and so becomes a tremendous force in upward social evolution. 

“Religion furnishes us with ideals of true social happiness, and encourages us to 
follow these ideals. In the pursuit of these ideals, which continually become higher 
and nobler, the interests of the individual and of society are in the main harmonious. 
It is in the minority and not in the majority of cases that a sacrifice of individual 
interests is required, and it is a minority and not a majority who must lay down their 
lives in the interests of society. When, however, the time comes for the ordinary indi- 
vidual to make a sacrifice in an exceptional case, or for the exceptional individual to 
give up all save honor and character, then religion is a support. Religion encourages 
all the self-sacrifice which social evolution demands. Self-sacrifice, however, is not an 
end, but is only a means. Religion encourages the pursuit of happiness, both social 
and individual, and in this pursuit of happiness we are meeting with a fair measure 
and a rapidly increasing measure of success, while the ideals of happiness become 
ever higher add nobler." RICHARD T. ELy, Christian Quarterly, July 1897. 


Over-nutrition and its Social Consequences.—The view is generally enter- 
tained that in the process of evolution organisms survive whose nervous system reacts 
pleasurably when brought in contact with utilities, while those which react painfully 
are eliminated. This does not seem fully to account for the réle played by pleasure 
and pain in the evolutionary process. 

Assimilation normally ends in pleasure, and pleasure conditions psychic control. 
An abundance of assimilation is necessary for pleasure-psychic control, which unifies 
the action between the various parts of the organism. Under-nutrition limits psychic 
control and so causes the displacement of the underfed. 
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Complete nutrition can do no more than tocreate psychic control. Further social 
progress depends upon social control. This means that there must be secured the 
same unity of action and harmony of motives in society that psychic control creates for 
the individual. Social control is secured by the elimination of the overfed. Over 
nutrition weakens psychic contro] and reduces the individual's energy by means of 
which economic advantage ceases. 

“‘ Social progress, therefore, demands a steady improvement in psychic control, 
through which the productive power is increased and a corresponding modification of 
consumption in such ways as will avoid over-nutrition. . . . . Any increase of efficiency 
among the well fed must result in over-nutrition if the intensity of old wants is not 
reduced and if new ones of greater intensity are not acquired. Those who persist in 
the old habits fall victims to dissipation and disappear.” 

For purposes of social philosophy the Darwinian reasoning in this form: 1. The 
rapid multiplication of the species; 2. The struggle for existence; 3. The survival of 
the fittest, is inadequate. The well fed survive in the struggle for existence. But a 
well-fed man need not necessarily be a fit man. Social qualities determine fitness in 
his case. The modified reasoning is as follows: 1, The rapid multiplication of the 
species; 2. The struggle for existence; 3. The survival of the well fed; 4. The 
degeneration of the overfed; 5. The modification of desires; 6. The survival of the 
fittest. 

The biologic formula accounts for the origin of species, but does not account for 
permanence 6f types. The new formula accounts for the existence of species under 
the conditions that may exist, whether static or dynamic.—S. N. PATTEN, Annals of the 
American Academy, July 1897. 


Have Americans any Social Standards ? — Society is the social world as 
distinct from the economic, political, or intellectual. In this sense it means the inter- 
change of courtesies and the receiving of hospitality. It is the nearest approach to 
the ideal Jife we have. 

Tradition controls the European social world, and its stability is its essence. In 
a republican country conditions are different. In America we had during the first 


half of this century the New England and southern social influences, but at present 
the tendency seems to be toward a purer democracy, or the New England social type. 

New Englanders had habits of thrift and frugality, grew rich slowly, toiled alone 

or with servants, exhibited a keen intellectual hunger, and made their region the 
literary and educational center of the country. Southern social life followed the Eng- 
lish tradition more closely, and was conditioned by a different economic life, made 
possible by the institution of slavery. Fox-hunting was a pastime; free-hearted hos- 
pitality obtained, and there was constant merrymaking in the dining and drawing 
rooms. 
In ante bellum days these opposing social forces and tendencies met at, “ first, 
Washington ; second, the watering places— so-called summer resorts with hotels — to 
which fashionable people then flocked ; and, third, to some extent the northern schools 
and colleges. In each of these places the South was socially dominant.” But the last 
half century has witnessed great social changes. The social balance has been mate- 
rially disturbed since the Civil War. “The result is that the average American is 
helpless in the matter of social judgments. Middle-aged people, usually of the female 
sex —for women manage society in this country —are in a state of timid anxiety 
about what they shall eat, how they shall act, what they shall wear, whom they shall 
associate with, and where they shall go in the summer.” 

The matters pertaining to social life are not trivial. “How we live shows what 
we are living for. The way a person spends his leisure and the companions he chooses 
give a much juster indication of his character than the habits and associates of his 
working hours.” America has some social standards peculiarly its own. Culture 
does command respect. Literary people and others of intellectual habits are consid- 
ered to belong to the best society. We have simply abjured those which are associated 
with medieval oppression and have not yet arrived at a degree of culture and dignity 
which enables us to establish coherent standards of our own.—FRANCES M. ABBOTT, 
Forum, July 1897. 
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The Genesis of Social Classes.— A type is an ensemble of distinctive charac- 
ters. An aggregation of individuals of a certain type constitutes a “class.” Heredity 
and environment are the factors in the formation of type and class. 

Heredity is not a force; itis aprocess. Continuity is its essential fact. The line 
of ancestral generation in every individual increases in accordance with the law of 
geometrical progression, and so a child of today has more than a thousand progenitors 
it we commence with the Pilgrim Fathers. Hence remote ancestors cannot materially 
have contributed to the mental and physical energy of any man, woman, and child now 
living. It can only have been heightened by exceptional vigor, or by isolation and 
inbreeding. 

Heredity exercises a great influence. Although it is the primary factor in evo- 
lution, it is not necessarily the principal factor. It is a conservative influence and must 
be modified by environment to produce evolution at all. Circumstance or environ- 
ment isthe other factor. Much that finds explanation as heredity may also be explained 
on the basis of being due to training and imitation in the domestic circle. 

“No doubt there is something innate in every man, Of which nothing can deprive 
him, which he cannot cultivate out of himself, and which external conditions and influ- 
ences can modify onlyin part. This is his original physica! constitution, the limitations 
of which govern his limitations in mind and morals. Upon the persistency of the 
origina! physical type depends the persistency of his intellectual and ethical traits. 
His power of self-destruction is of course greater than his power of expansion. Yet 
the possibilities of impairment and growth, through the assimilation or non-assimi- 
lation of his personal experience, may almost be said to be practically infinite. We 
have all unnumbered facets, so to speak, by which we are enabled under favorable con- 
ditions to adhere to any of the corresponding facets of aggregate human life. Men 
are like blocks of marble, which are capable of being hewed into any one of unnum- 
bered shapes. Every bit of marble in the world —if the piece is only large enoagh 
— contains within itself 7 posse every statue that has been chiseled, or that might have 
been chiseled, in response to the sculptor’s creative fancy.” 

Anthropological types are self-perpetuating by inheritance. They probably origi- 
nated in the separation of a segment of mankind by migration, and environment 
has accentuating the original differences. Inbreeding is the essential condition prec- 
edent to anthropological variation. ‘Social classes are not the result of inbreeding ; 
they are groups of types, the resemblance between which is largely accidental; such 
resemblance is due rather to similar than to identical heredity and environment, and 
more to environment than to heredity.” 

The term social class is applicable to all groups of men and women who present 
in the aggregate and who repeat with more or less completeness an ensemble of 
distinctive characters. They may and may not be stigmata of degeneracy. 

Degeneracy signifies a physical affection, an impairment of the cells of which the 
tissue of the body is composed. This affection of the cells is general and results in a 
lowered “ physical tone.’ The mental and moral natures are affected sympathetically. 
The effect is to assimilate the victim to some special type of so-called degenerates — 
paupers, lunatics, idiots, criminals — in a word, incompetents who are also more or 
less anti-social. 

The origin of social classes as here used is not biological. “The only biological 
subdivisions of the great human family are those of sex and race.” “There may be 
hereditary and congenital members of special classes, but not all the members of 
any special class fall under that category. 

Degeneracy perpetuates itsels by inheritance. It would thus accentuate into 
anthropological type if not interfered with. Interference comes either through being 
counteracted by intermarriage with a more healthy and vigorous stock or by extinction 
through enfeebled vitality or sterility. We must therefore not press biological analogy 
too far in the consideration of problems essentially sociological.— FREDERICK HOWARD 
WINES, Charities Review, April 1897. 


The Process of Social! Change.— “ Natural selection,” “the survival of the 
fittest,” and “the struggle for existence” are now applied to social phenomena with 
some vagueness. Natural selection operates as far as concerns the race elements of 
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the earth’s population. History reveals it in numerous instances. Witness the Amer- 
ican Indian melting away before the onward march of the whites. 

When we turn to examine what is going on within any race, it is difficult to 
decide what natural selection is doing. It is apparently much more active in preserv- 
ing than in changing types. People of conspicuous intellectual and moral power on the 
one hand and the degraded classes on the other are not as prolific as the intermediate 
class. The races of men undergo, no doubt, more or less organic transformation, but 
this must act very slowly. “It has little to do with the rise, spread, and decay of archi- 
tecture, music, painting, or poetry, or the great religious systems; it is not the process 
by which governments become milder, popular education advances, and manners mel- 
iorate; nor is it that by which new views prevail about childhood and the status of 
women.” 

The process which generates opinions, moral standards, and institutions rests upon 
the imitative, sympathetic, and intellectual faculties of man, and is related to natural 
selection through the probability of their having an evolutionary origin in which nat- 
ural selection acted as a factor. Man is a docile and conforming animal, and owes his 
power to his amenability. Conformity is a social discipline which levels up as well as 
down, and by so doing prevents crime as well as hindering genius. Social evolution 
rests primarily upen coéperation, which involves social discipline and individual 
amenability. Imitative and sympathetic human nature is a means to codperation and 
so implies the process of social change. Variations from time to time occur and tend 
to be preserved by survival. 

A continuous and progressive change in environment occurs. This changes the 
mechanism through which social influence acts and extends its range. “Society is a 
matter of the incidence of men upon one another,” and this incidence is a matter of com- 
munication. With its extension an individual may select among several environments, 
It is upon the multiplicity of accessible influences and not upon radical change in 
human nature that present individual development differs from that of the past. Indi- 
viduality and society as above defined are mutually dependent and evolve side by 
side. 

** The process of change that I have described involves selection, and is perhaps 
as natural as anything else. Hence we may, if we choose, call it natural selection, It 
comes about through the competition of influences and the propagation of opportune 
innovations in thought and action. The selective principle, the arbiter of competition, 
is ever human nature, but human nature conditioned in its choices by the state of com- 
munication which determines what influences are accessible, as well as by the con- 
straining momentum of its own past.”—CHARLES H. Coo.ey, Political Science Quar- 
terly, March 1897. 


The Conflict of Races, Classes, and Societies.—In a new environment 
the immigrants are assimilated by the native population. Both races, if of separate 
races, are united into one uniform group in accordance with the conditions of the 
environment. 

Civilization is not conditioned by race. It is developed almost without relation 
to race. It passed from the south to the north in Europe without displacement of 
races. The decay of Rome began long before the northern barbarians exerted 7 
influence. Venice has lost her commercial supremacy because her port was not suf- 
ficiently deep for modern ships. So we may affirm that intellectual development of 
an ethnographic race is due to causes quite foreign to the action of race. 

Race classification is uncertain. The basis is either “color of the skin, form of 
the skull, religion, language, even a cross section of the hair,” depending on the 
author. With such an uncertainty “how can we say that there has been a conflict of 
races?” “Conflict of races” implies that the individuals of a race are united or 
cohere for reacting against another race. “ Now it is a fact of great importance that 
a race which in respect to another is not only physiologically and intellectually 
inferior, but inferior also in numbers, is able to live and prosper alongside of it. Then 
what becomes of this theory of the conflict of races.” 

It becomes more improbable when we realize that the various natural environ- 
ments form a gradation that never makes a leap or leaves a hiatus, and it is just so 
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with populations whose characteristics are determined by environment, In Scotland 
the line of continuity is perfect between the Highlanders and the Lowlanders. 

A strike may seem to exhibit conflict of classes. Modern social classes have no 
stable composition. The same individuals may be engaged in the struggle of two 
different classes. Conflict of classes signifies collective action which tends to repair 
social injustices. In this sense much that savors of a conflict of classes is bare-faced 
effrontery. 

Man has always been essentially selfish, and this enabled him to survive. He has, 
however, learned to defer immediate utility to a future superior utility. Even the 
existence of society is due to utility. Man has unconsciously conformed to society in 
order more fully to satisfy his needs. 

The civilization which arose along the Mediterranean was due to geographic con- 
ditions. Communication and contact between the three continents of the ancient 
world was here possible, and made possible the cosmopolitan civilization which it gave 
to the world. This is in addition to the influence which natural conditions have exer- 
cised upon the character of individuals, ‘‘Why is the German more of an idealist 
than the inhabitants of the Mediterranean basin? If we exclude the different influ- 
ences which the conditions of a natural environment exercised upon the development 
of the two characters I do not know where we should go to find any other cause.” 

The South American character is a mixture of the European and Indian character 
with a predominance of the apathy of the latter. Indian apathy can only be explained 
by environment. The new environment has exercised an influence upon the immi- 
grants of South America which effected a change by intensifying the Indian traits. 

“If, instead of comparing the intellectuality of the colored race with that which 
the white race has acquired, it were possible to take the intellectual development of 
the white race many years ago, when the social-economic system was at the same 
level with that of the real colored races, I am convinced that many of the illusions in 
regard to the superiority of the white race would be destroyed. The truth is that 
certain nations belonging to the white race, and called superior, have founded civiiiza- 
tions much inferior to the civilization of the yellow race, or even of the black. There 
is no people belonging to a race originally superior.” The intelligence of the white 
race —-its seeming superiority—is a product of development. The psychical and 
physiological superiority of the white man has been slowly acquired. 

The so-called human races are different because they lived in different environ- 
ments —natural and social. “That which is improperly called a race is never an 
ethnological! unit, but an historical, intellectual, or a moral unit.” The difference in 
cranial capacity of the white and colored races is due to the fact that the intellectual 
conquests of the white race have been consolidated in the human brain through 
heredity. The same is possible for every other race in the same condition of life. 

Race exclusiveness finds its basis in ignorance. “The cautious human egotist 
sees that the only source of welfare and of wealth is labor, and for two individuals 
who find it profitable to work together in order to increase their mutual welfare, diver- 
sity of race, of color, of form of the head, of nationality or social class constitutes no 
impediment.” When this is once fully realized then the question of the origin of races 
and of civilizations will no longer command present interest.—G. FIAMINGO, Afonist, 
April 1897. 


Genius, Fame, and the Comparison of Races.— “Genius is that aptitude for 
greatness that is born in a man; fame is the recognition that greatness has been 
achieved. .... One is biological, the other social ; to produce genius is a function 
of race ; to allot fame is a function of history.” 

- Every able race probably turns out a number of greatly endowed men many times 
larger than the number that attains to fame.” Which are to achieve fame is determined 
by historical conditions. Geniusis wonderful, but not miraculous. A little suggestion, 
a little opportunity will go a great way with it, but something of the sort there must be. 
A man can hardly fix his ambition upon a literary career when he is perfectly unaware, 
as millions are, that such a thing as a literary career exists. Between illiteracy and 
the ability to read a few good books there is all the difference between blindness and 
sight. Underfeeding in childhood and the subjection of children to premature and 
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stunting labor prevent the development of natural ability. Freedom is a favoring 
circumstance ‘in development. Favorable environment is nothing fixed and definite, 
but is a variable for different individuals. Opportunity is another great factor and 
so is such economic independence as will spare one from bread-winning activities. 

History clearly shows that great men cannot be accounted for on the basis of race 
alone unless races undergo rapid changes in degree and kind, owing to the action of 
forces as yetunknown. We can safely conclude that able races produce at all times a 
considerable number and variety of men of genius of whom only a few encounter those 
favorable conditions that enable them to achieve fame. Genius can develop into great- 
ness at some times and not at others, under conditions not inscrutable. No social 
career can ever be independent of circumstances and the spirit of the age. 

For example, it is easy to show that a number,of conditions other than naturai 
ability must concur to evolve excellent painters. (1) “A perfect technique achieved 
by the accumulated experience of many generations and kept alive and promulgated 
by a succession of masters.” Opportunities for training in this technique are conditioned 
by art resting upon art-handicrafts. (2) An “art atmosphere” is also indispensable. 
(3) An aspiring and successful general life, furnishing symbols that speak to a com- 
mon enthusiasm, is necessary to stimulate the enthusiasm which will raise this into art 
of the highest type of beauty. These principles that apply to painting hold good in 
other social careers, especially in other arts and in literature. It is not so obvious in 
science as its atmosphere is more intellectual and less dependent on personal contact 
or emotional stimulus. Seeming exceptions are only so in details and do not affect 
the general principle. “The main fact is that great success in any career calls for 
two things: natural ability and a social mechanism to make this effective.” 

Estimates of the worth of races based upon the number and grade of eminent 
men they produced have no justification unless it be possible to eliminate those social 
conditions that have quite as much to do with the necessary development_as race. 
—CHARLés H. CooLey, Annals of the American Academy, July 1897. 


The George Junior Republic.—This little republic is situated on forty-eight 
acres of land about nine miles east of Cornell University. Its buildings are few and 
simple. Its inhabitants number forty-four in winter and are increased to two hundred 
and fifty in summer. Most of them are between the ages of twelve and fifteen, and 
are placed in the care of Mr. William R. George through sentence of city magistrates 
or by voluntary agreement on the part,of parents. 

Mr. George’s influence in its government is exerted only indirectly. The repub- 
lic has a boy president with veto power. Congress consists of a senate and a house of 
representatives. The police and judicial departments are alert and vigorous. Civil 
service obtains for the police department, as here competition is strongest. To be a 
“cop” is the great ambition of the average New York boy. 

The court proceedings are conducted seriously and are designed to exemplify in 
miniature the state judiciary. Offenders are given a jury trial, and if found guilty by 
their peers are sentenced to hard labor and imprisonment for a period of time rang- 
ing from half a day to six days. Prison discipline is enforced and the sentence of 
the court is executed in letter and spirit. Mr. George says of this régime: “ This is 
severe punishment, but we have severe cases sometimes to deal with. I don’t like this 
prison part, of course, but there are several hundred other things in the world at large 
which we do not like, but which seem to be essential. We could have made the prison 
part milder, to be sure, but then they would have formed a very wrong impression of 
the actual state prison, and we do not wish them to glean the impression that a penal 
institution is a kind of picnic ground.” 

The economic life exhibits many features of the outer world industrial system. 
“The wages paid are from fifty to seventy-five cents a day, and the labor day is from 
8:30 to 12.” The contract system obtains quite extensively. Twenty-five hundred 
dollars in cash and sixteen hundred dollars’ worth of provisions were contributed 
last year by benevolent people. It is hoped to make it more self-sustaining than at 

resent. 
. Aside from the education furnished by the political and economic life of the little 
republic direct attention is given to education by making daily subsistence dependent 
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upon advancement made in the subjects taught. Two of the juvenile citizens act as 
schoolmasters. 

These children of the slums are rapidly assimilated by the spirit of industry and 
good order that pervades the republic. This is due to the responsibility placed upon 
them and the confidence manifested toward them; but also, and chiefly, to the whole- 
some influence of Mr. George and his wife—WiILLIAM I. HULL, Annals of the 


American Academy, July 1897. 


‘* Homewood’? —A Model Suburban Settlement.— Mr. M. Koechlin, an 
enlightened Alsatian, in 1835 came to the conclusion that the most effective method of 
combating the moral and social evils of congested populations lay in the individualiza- 
tion of the home. New York has at present more densely populated districts than any 
other city in the world. Model tenements are an intermediate stage between the pro- 
miscuous and common life of the ordinary tenement and the well-ordered life of the 
detached home. 

“Homewood " is a tract of land that has been divided into about 350 lots for 
model homes, and is situated within the six-mile limit of the New York City Hall. 
**Macadamized streets, granite block gutters, bluestone curbs, we!l-laid ‘sidewalks, 
lines of shade trees, terraced ‘sites, and a perspective of fifteen feet of lawn in front of 
the houses on each side of the various streets and the avenues have been provided for.” 
Colonel Waring’s invention for the purification of sewage by forced aeration will be 
temporarily used until the large main becomes available. Gas and water connections 
will be provided. 

The houses will be pleasing architecturally and are to be solidly built with first- 
class material and appurtenances. They are to be available for wage-earners receiving 
from $800 to $1500 a year. Landscape and house architecture have counted for a 
great deal in making suburban sites popular, and so the houses are to be built artistic- 
ally. “It is not expected that a house built entirely of wood will be erected within the 
limits of ‘Homewood.’ Brick or cement, with a combination fof both, with chestnut 
beams or brick first story, with shingle upper story, represent the types of construc- 
tion.” The houses will have from tive to eight rooms, excluding bathroom and pantry, 
and in fittings and workmanship will be first class. The houses are either detached, 
semi-detached, or four in a row. 

These dwellings are built upon order, but only when 100 have been called for. 
The City and Suburban Homes Company bought a large tract of land, and builds so 
as to get the material at wholesale prices. This saves very considerable sums to pur- 
chasers. Life insurance is required of clients, and 10 per cent. of cost of home must 
be paid in cash. Payment for the home can be made on either ten, fifteen, or twenty 
year installment plan. Title is not given until the home has been fully paid for, and 
only genuine home seekers need apply.—E. R. L.GouLp, Review of Reviews, July 1897 


Codperative Stores in the United States—The codperative store, a com- 
paratively simple business enterprise, has persistently failed. Farmers have succeeded 
in the management of codperative creameries, and fire and tornado insurance com- 
panies. The large fraternal life-insurance companies testify to codperative capacity, 
and building and loan associations have met with a large measure of success. 

Five codperative movements have been started within the last fifty years in the 
United States. In the first or 1847 period 769 union stores were started, and during 
the year 1857 the 350 reporting conducted an annual trade of $2,000,000. In 1866 
the Patrons of Husbandry started the grange or second union-store movement. The 
Sovereigns of Industry started the third wave of enthusiasm in 1874. The Knights of 
Labor are responsible for the fourth general crop of attempts and failures. About the 
same time a farmers’ association of the South known as “ The Wheel and Alliance” 
made unsuccessful efforts to establish codperative stores. Some stores survive the 
wreckage of the past fifty years. Their annual trade is about $900,000 outside of 
New England and $1,200,000 in New England. Some of these stores are doomed to 
failure, while others are successful on account of a man or a few men of business 
capacity. 

The movement for codperative stores has suffered on account of entangling 
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alliances with utopian schemes for social amelioration. It has not sufficiently weighed 
the importance of small savings, past experience, efficient counsel, instability of pop- 
ulation due to immigration and migration, and competent leadership.—EDWARD 
CuMMINGS, Quarterly Journal of Economics, April 1897. 


Over-Insurance and Under-Consumption.— Recently life insurance has devel- 
oped enormously. The number of policies has increased about 300 per cent., and the 
average amount of insurance to a policy has also increased. Many carry too large a 
policy and thereby burden the present unduly for the future. It necessitates sav- 
ing, and this may not always be wise from the standpoint of individual and social 
interest. 

“Saving means curtailment of expenditure.” Production is governed by con- 
sumption. Not many are so completely under the sway of this fallacy ,that they 
will stint themselves of what are the necessaries of life, but they will curtail the more 
social side of expenditures and consume only those commodities which cost relatively 
little labor and so give less employment to laborers. Serious industrial consequences 
may follow its extensive practice. ‘Because consumption is limited to few articles, 
industry will not be able to extend beyond the limits of the production of those articles. 
In these channels the whole stream of new capital will he diverted, with the result of 
overproduction and industrial depression.” It were better for society if it increased 
its demand for higher classes of goods and limited its saving by a reduction of life 
insurance.—JOHN Davipson, Journal of Canadian Bankers’ Association, April 1897. 


Sympathy and Reason in Charitable Work.— Failure to perceive the rela- 
tion between sympathy and reason in charitable work is a cause of confusion and 
some controversy. On this account we have as yet arrived at little tenable philan- 
thropic theory. Adjustment between the two is possible, inasmuch as their union is 
largely a question of proportion. 

As we advance toward clearer vision we find that their tendency is toward har- 
mony both in interest and aim. This harmony is evinced by an examination of the 
elements of sympathy—experience and imagination. Experience enables one to 
realize the meaning of suffering and so acts as an incentive to effort at relief. This, 
however, is accentuated by imagination. The data for reliable judgments are fur- 
nished by experience and imagination. Springing so largely from the same root, it 
would seem that harmony between their final product must obtain. 

Reason in its highest product is sympathetic. This is confirmed by the history of 
charity. Abuses have appeared when in its administration reason and sympathy were 
not exercised in proper proportion. Sympathy moves the world to charity, while 
reason aims to harness these impulses and direct them in the interest of humanity. 

Present-day charity aims to develop character through personal association and 
influence. In order to be effective, sympathy guided and directed by reason must be 
the motor. Love and the infliction of pain are not antithetical. Sympathy and reason 
must be so balanced in charitable effort that one can see the pain endured that spurs 
to the development of character. 

Sympathy awakens an interest in charitable work. A hundred causal connections 
then lead to a study of economic problems. “To isolate any social question and 
examine it apart from its relations to the social question as a whole, is clearly impos- 
sible. . . . . Such is the solidarity of knowledge in general and of this subject in par- 
ticular, that to follow the ramifications of poverty one needs to be trained in all the 
social sciences.” There are social laws, and reason aided by sympathy in discovering 
the facts for their induction must formulate them. Harmony exists between real sym- 
pathy and true reason.— Epwarp T. Jongs, Charities Review, June 1897. 


The Immigration Question.—Former centuries have known migration. It 
has been superseded by immigration, or change in domicile by individuals and 
families. The latter has taken place extensively during the last century, and that 
without apparent union of interests or destination. Immigration becomes a serious 
problem only after conflict of economic, social, and political interests arises between 
the immigrants and the old inhabitants. 
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Four-fifths of the immigrants to the United States are received at the special 
immigration station on Ellis Island. Immigration to this country was encouraged 
until recently. The first evidence of restriction was the Act of Congress of 1875 pro- 
hibiting the importation of prostitutes from China and Japan. The Act of March 3, 
1893, excluded certain classes, and since then immigration in the broader sense has 
practically come to a standstill. At present the immigration to this country is but 
very little larger than that to the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The actual immigration to the United States under the new law is as follows: 


In the United States Came to joi Leave as immigra- 
Fiscal year Tota! landing before immediate family tion proper 
1893-4 219,046 29,782 90,887 98,377 
1894-5 190,928 45,280 69,637 76,011 
1895-6 263,709 48,804 95,269 119,636 


Of the 233,400 arriving on Ellis Island during the calendar year 1896 only 108,563 
could be classified as immigrants proper. 

Immigration from the less desirable nationalities is decreasing. The number 
debarred from Janding has increased absolutely and relatively, and the number 
returned at the expense of the steamship companies because they had become a public 
charge within one year after landing has materially decreased. This indicates more 
scrutiny on the part of those charged with the enforcement of the Act of 1893. 

The winnowing process is commenced on the other end of the line. The number 
deterred from risking their money 1n purchase of passage was probably over a hun- 
dred thousand last year. The exclusion process is continued on Ellis Island by a 
searching examination and returning the undesirable ones. Should any foreigner 
become a public charge before the expiration of one year for a cause not previously 
existing, he may be, and many are, returned at the expense of an immigration fund. 
Exclusion by a monetary test is not sufficient guarantee, and consular certification is 
impracticable. A moderate educational test for the protection of American civiliza- 
tion and the American standard of life is desirable. 

Exclude all undesirable persons and at the same time see that the most desirable 
immigrants are properly distributed over the country, then there will be no longer any 
immigration problem.—J. H. LENNER, Annals of the American Academy, July 1897. 


The Labor Movement.— The labor movement is not yesterday’s movement, of 
some men against others, but it is the movement of MAN. Men and measures are its 
way marks for the recognition of human rights and personal values in the working 
world. It should be based on a broader knowledge of economic history, economic 
life and economics. 

“ The slave labor of antiquity and the serf labor of the Middle Ages constitute 
the background for the story of the rise of the modern laborer.” Laborers of old were 
more wretched in their poverty, incomparably less prosperous in their prosperity ; were 
worse clad, worse fed, worse housed, worse taught, worse tended, and worse governed 
than modern laborers. The transition from Serfdom to Wages was effected by the 
silent working of economic forces, through the influence exerted by “The Black 
Death,” and by the ever increasing need for more money on the part of the lords in 
lieu of services from the serfs. 

The Industrial Revolution was evolutionary in character in spite of the sudden- 
ness of its beginning and the rapidity of its pace. It ushered in commercial depres- 
sions, irregularity in work and lack of employment, sudden fluctuations in prices, 
industrial strikes and the clash of classes. Child labor became profitable and children 
were compelled to toil from 4 A.M. of a cold winter’s day for thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
and even eighteen hours a day under the most heartrending conditions. Some were even 
sold as part of a bankrupt’s effects. Indeed child slavery obtained in the factory 
towns of England. 

The Factory System was inaugurated during the industrial revolution, and the 
domestic system of manufacture gradually disappeared. Several great inventions made 
this possible. These inventions were not conceived in a flash by a genius, but were 
the gradual completion of a process that had been unfolding itself under the spur of 
necessity. 
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The immediate effect of the factory system was the displacement of labor by machin- 
ery, and a greater product for the same amount of human effort. The displacement 
was so rapid that many laborers failed of proper coérdination in the new economic 
order and so a large amount of actual hardship and suffering was produced. In a 
new and rapidly developing country the effects of the displacement of labor are not as 
painful as they are in an older and a more slowly developing one. In America, “we 
are, therefore,in great danger of doing the gravest injustice to large classes, and 
even masses, of our suffering fellow countrymen, by asserting and maintaining the 
easy-going optimism prevalent in all our well-to-do circles, which so stoutly claims 
that ‘no man, willing and able to work, fails to find opportunity to earn a decent live- 
lihood, except there be some moral obliquity to account for his failure.’ The facts of 
the increasing displacement and irregularity of labor, and the precariousness of liveli- 
hood consequent upon the inevitable and ultimately beneficial development of labor- 
saving machinery, must be faced and the general good, undoubtedly promoted thereby, 
must somehow, sooner or later, be made to compensate those who suffer loss as unjust 
as it has been irretrievable.” Another result of the factory system is the impetus it gave 
to the principle of competition as a social force and a consequent appearance of the 
phenomena “overproduction.” The manufacturer was originally a hand-working 
producer, but now became the possessor of the machinery of production, and the 
employer of the workers. 

Machine production has intensified all and occasioned some of the following effects 
upon labor : 

(1) The separation of the employing and the employed classes. 

(2) The concentration of capital and especially the tools of production in the 
hands of relatively few. 

(3) The lowering of price of manufacturers’ goods and the increase in the purchas- 
ing power of labor. 

(4) The increase in the complexity, fluctuations, speculative element, and uncertainty 
of industrial interests affects the social conditions of labor by enhancing the precarious- 
ness of livelihood, shortening the working season and lengthening its working day, less- 
ening the yearly average of wages by the more frequent intervals of enforced idleness, 
and by breaking up the permanency of abode and compelling populations to become 
transient through the necessity of seeking work from place to place. 

(5) The centralization of population in factory towns and manufacturing cities 
has ever been attended with the most serious social and ethical effects upon the san- 
itary safety, family interests, and moral conditions of the operative classes. 

(6) The disproportionate increase of women workers over men, and the persist- 
ency of child labor. 

The last and most far reaching of the social effects of the machine production 
system here noted is the intensifying, the permanancy and the practically universal 
pervasiveness of the principle of industrial competition. 

The reéntrance of ethics and religion into the economic domain of human rela- 
tionship compels us to “recognize competition to be a thing neither good nor bad,” 
and “look upon it as resembling a great physical force which cannot be destroyed but 
may be controlled and modified. 

That Humanity in Industry Pays is seen in the successful democratic and con- 
siderate administration of the wage-system in the National Cash Register Company at 
their shops in Dayton, Ohio. Here obtains the most careful consideration for the 
health and comfort, the conveniences and feelings of the employés. The considera- 
tion shown the three hundred women employés savors of the chivalrous, and due 
regard for what men care most for is shown the fourteen hundred employés. “The 
N. C. R. House” is practically a social settlement for the families of the employés. 
The saving on the annual payment of $700,000 for labor is thought to yield good inter- 
est on the sum invested in sanitary safety. The rise in value of the real estate near 
the shops is estimated to more than cover the expenditure in landscape art and the 
garden-flats, and the training of the boys of the neighborhood in truck gardening. 
The company, “now, next in value to the perfected, patented, mechanical processes, 
and products .... rates highest among the assets of the concern the intelligence, 
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loyalty, enthusiasm, and fellowship, of all concerned in this great community of 
interests.” 

“Conscience is surely, if slowly, establishing its sovereignity over competition, 
ethics its jurisdiction over economics.” That the common good is promoted by self- 
interest is an assumption and not a fact; for, have not men all along exempted their 
inner circles of associates from their competitive operations, and is it not our industrial 
system developing a federation of giants with avowed neutrality ? ‘“ Mixed as have 
been the economic results of the competitive system of industry with splendid achieve- 
ments and dire disasters, with a progress in which all have shared much, fewer have 
reaped hitherto unheard of wealth, and an ever increasing multitude have suffered a 
poverty such as only the civilizatfon of this system knows; its effects upon morals have 
been insidiously and fundamentally, if not wholly, evil.” 

Competition cannot forever remain as potent a factor among the active social 
forces, that it is today ; for, “to take advantage of human necessity by selling in the 
dearest and buying in the cheapest market, cannot long continue to be considered 
consistent or compatible with a moral, not to say a Christian, life.”— PROFESSOR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, Chicago Commons, September 1896 to July 1897. 


The Nature of Corporations,—“ All men sustain social relations to all other 
men. The effect of social relations — growth, stagnation, or decay — is a product of two 
factors, the content (function) of the human activity and the organization (form) within 
which it is exerted. The existence of each factor implies the existence of the other. 
Social functions are exercised only through the machinery of social forms; yet the 
forms are continually suffering modification to meet the demands of new or altered 
functions.” 

The corporation is a form of organization through which certain classes of social 
functions are exercised. It gives rise to associate activity and comprehends both the 
interrelations of the associated numbers and their relations with other organs of society. 
This corporate form or sum of peculiar relations is a creation by the state. The assump- 
tion of the corporate form is voluntary, asis also the acceptance of membership therein ; 
but when the corporate form has once assumed, it is compulsory from the side of state 
upon all itsmembers. Within the limits of this particular corporate form and func- 
tion imposed or granted by the state, the corporation possesses complete aufonomy, 
self-sufficiency as far as concerns ability to exercise effectively the particular powers 
granted to it and to perform the duties imposed upon it, and the rights of se/f-renova- 
tion or authority to renew its membership. It acts and is acted upon as a compulsory 
unit, and has its motive in private interest whether that be political, social, religious or 
economic. The functions it performs are conducive tothe welfare of society in gen- 
eral and are more advantageously performed by associate than by individual activity. 

More concisely: “A corporation is a body of persons upon whom the state has con- 
ferred such voluntarily accepted, but compulsorily maintained relations to one another 
and to all others that, as an autonomous, self-sufficient and self-renewing body, they 
may determine and enforce their common will; and in the pursuit of their private 
interest may exercise more efficiently social functions both specifically conducive to 
public welfare and most appropriately exercised by associated persons.” —JOHN P, 
Davis, Political Science Quarterly, June 1897. 
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